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PASTORALIA 
The New Apostolic Work of the Clergy 


The conversion of the non-Catholic world about us is an enter- 
prise of considerable scope calling for extraordinary efforts and 
heroic sacrifices. Not for a moment can we indulge the fond de- 
lusion that it could be accomplished without the assumption of new 
labors of a really arduous nature. The apostle must be a man who 
shrinks from no sacrifice and who is willing to spend himself with- 
out stint. Those who love ease and seek comfort are not of the 
stuff of which apostles are made. The very essence of the apostolate 
is martyrdom, if not of the spectacular type of the. persecutions, 
at least that of daily self-sacrifice. Anyone who imagines that our 
fellow-men can be brought to the Faith in an easy-going manner that 
will involve no strenuous labors and entail no heavy burdens, is 
harboring a grotesque illusion. Such a comfortable interpretation of 
the apostolate is nowise warranted by history, and most emphatically 
contradicted by experience. The secret of taking labor out of the 
apostolate has not yet been discovered. When the apostle seeks his 
couch at night, he is weary, tired, exhausted and footsore, for he 
has trodden many rough paths, encountered numerous rebuffs, un- 
dergone trying experiences, suffered no small measure of disappoint- 
ment, tasted the bitter cup of humiliation, and known many hours 
of exacting labor. Even a hard stone will seem to him a soft pillow. 
The way of the apostolate is not an easy road. 


Though we have spoken much of the lay apostolate, it is plain 
that we cannot think of saddling this arduous work exclusively or 
even mainly on the laity. They are to share our burdens, but not 
to take them from our shoulders. However much the apostolate 
may be the duty of the laity, it is first of all our duty. By no 
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sophistry can we escape from this conclusion. The task of convert. 
ing our non-Catholic fellow-men cannot be delegated to the laity, 
With all its weight it falls on our shoulders and burdens our con- 
science. When we have ministered to the spiritual needs of our 
own, only half of our work is done. The bread of life must also 
be broken to those who are not officially members of our flock. It 
is not enough if we preach the Gospel only to the faithful; the 
Gospel is for all. Hence, even after all who belong to our parish— 
young and old, well and ill, saints and sinners—have been properly 
provided for, our work is not yet done. The apostolate of the other 
sheep still calls on us. There is more work. Not only that, but 
this additional work is harder. Still, we will have to take up the 
burden, for we cannot expect the laymen to assume new labors if 
we ourselves show a preference for ease and comfort; we cannot 
expect the laymen to go to the firing line if we ourselves hang back. 
Soldiers plunge into the thick of the battle with death-defying cour- 
age if their officers, unsparing of themselves, are with them and 
lead them on. The zeal of the laity can be kindled only by the zeal 
of the clergy. 

Qualis rex, talis grex! The laity is the mirror in which we can 
see ourselves. If we have reason to accuse the laity of apathy with 
regard to the conversion of non-Catholics, is this not largely due 
to the fact that we ourselves are somewhat apathetic in this matter? 
A rebirth of missionary zeal in ourselves is the great need of our 
days. But we have harped on this string before, and the note it 
emits is sharp and grates on our ears. However, we will not blink 
unpleasant facts. Our zeal needs broadening. It calls for a dis- 
tinctly missionary infiltration. Conscientiously we can say that we 
have worked hard and labored honestly, but our labors were too 
exclusively restricted to our own. Many excuses might be found 
for this condition of affairs, but we are not looking for excuses. 
The narrow bonds have snapped and our zeal begins to flow over. 
It no longer knows bounds but diffuses itself in every direction. We 
have become painfully aware of our duties towards the non-Catholic 
world. What formerly was merely vague and devout aspiration 
hardens into definite and concrete resolve. We are bent on the con- 
version—that is, the salvation—of the world, and we will not recoil 
from the work this tremendous task involves. 
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ApostoLtic LABor 


Prescinding for the moment from the supernatural, there is noth- 
ing mysterious about the successful convert-maker. On the natural 
level two elements enter into his success, and these are work and 
personality. Ask the convert-maker for his method and he will be 
at a loss to give you a succinct formula. But he will tell you how 
he went about the matter. You will not listen long before you 
realize that he had to work hard to bring a convert into the Church. 
The price he paid for every convert that stands to his credit is 
work. With apostolic genius it is the same as with genius of every 
other description. In the last analysis, it can be reduced to pains- 
taking, assiduous, unremitting labor." The Lord suggested that 
much when He called His Apostles fishers of men. The winning of 
a convert is not less laborious than the landing of a fish. How 
often must the bait be thrown out before the fish will bite! Once 
caught on the hook, how must the quarry be wearied and cleverly 
tired before it can be bagged! Indeed, the fisherman needs patience, 
perseverance and a determination that cannot be discouraged. The 
qualities that make the good fisherman will also make the successful 
convert-maker.? 

It may be laid down as an unfailing rule borne out by experience 
that worthwhile achievement in all lines of human endeavor depends 
far more on moral than on intellectual qualities. Intellectual bril- 
liancy, when not associated with corresponding properties of char- 
acter, is an exceedingly disappointing thing. It is the will that 
counts. It will triumph over all obstacles. The fact is consoling 
since it shows that even high achievement is not beyond the attain- 
ment of those who possess but ordinary intellectual equipment. To 


this life all around us bears eloquent testimony. Well, the same law 


1 According to Carlyle, genius, “first of all, means the transcendent capacity of 
taking trouble.” Benjamin Disraeli tells us: “Patience is a necessary ingredient 
of genius.” To which we may add what Dr. Theodore Parker has to say: 
“Genius is the father of a heavenly line; but the mortal mother, that is industry.” 

*His earlier experiences in the exercise of the fishing trade no doubt stood 
St. Peter in good stead when later he became a fisher of men, and prevented 
him from becoming disheartened. Often, when his preaching proved futile, he 
harked back to the nights on Lake Genesareth when he cast his nets again and 
again without making a single catch. The memory heartened him and stiffened 
his resolution in the face of failure. These seemingly trivial though charming 
episodes stressing St. Peter’s repeated failures thus become very significant and 
instructive. Strikingly they illustrate the indispensable qualities of both the 
ordinary fisher and the fisher of men. 
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applies to success in convert-making. If you really mean to make 
converts, and if you are willing to burden yourself with the manifold 
labors consequent on such a decision, you may confidently look for- 


ward to a satisfying measure of success. This point cannot easily 
be overemphasized, because we are rather inclined to obscure it by 


specious argument in order to excuse our failures. 


Convert-making involves a great amount of detailed work, unin- 
teresting routine and even downright drudgery. To this we are all 
more or less averse. We expect to discover a technique that will do 
away with the necessity of attention to such minute detail. Let us 
disabuse ourselves of this idea. The daily instruction of converts 
with the careful preparation it requires, the overcoming of stubborn 
error, the removing of age-old prejudice that is deeply rooted in the 
mind, the implanting of new habits of thought, and the remaking of 
a personality, is work that wearies and becomes uninspiring. Be- 
hind such work an indomitable will must stand. To such routine 
we must bring an overflowing measure of patience. Such drudgery 
we must approach in a spirit of profound humility or it will grow 
distasteful. Many will not find convert-making to their liking, be- 
cause it is not just one big thing to which they may address them- 
selves in a heroic mood, but a sum of many small things that of 
themselves do not fire the imagination. The procedure involves 
numerous small items that are calculated to wear out our patience. 
This is not said to discourage anyone, but rather to make’ us see the 
situation in its true light. Surely the thought of converting a thou- 
sand has a fascination even for the ambitious mind; but the trouble 
is that a thousand are converted one by one, and that prospect has 
less attraction for the merely ambitious. If there were question only 
of one big, splendid effort, the idea would catch the fancy, but there 
is question of many hours of work and imperceptible progress. 
With such a situation only the will to work can successfully cope.* 


8 The German language has a good word for the kind of work which goes 
into the making of converts. The term is Kleinarbeit. This type of work spreads 
over a long period of time; it means taking pains, giving attention to details 
and troubling about little things. One does not enthuse over such work, it 1s 
borne patiently. 

4 Father John Duffy, who in the course of 31 years received 640 converts into 
the Church, tells us among other things: “We have always arranged the days 
and hours of instruction, whether day or night, according to the convenience 
of the inquirer. . . . The soul of every individual convert is well worth all 
the labor we bestow upon it” (“The Arousal of the Apostolate,” in “The White 
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Great schemes often come to naught because, whilst there are enough 
who are willing to take care of the big things, there is no one to 
look after the little things that bring no glory but try the patience 
and take a heavy toll of time. 


PERSONALITY 


Personality is a big factor in success. No doubt it counts also in 
convert-making. Only we must not think in this connection of out- 
standing personal gifts and remarkable rare traits of character, but 
of the moral personality which we can create by dint of sustained 
effort and which is the beautiful fruit of self-discipline. Personality 
in this sense, which is the product of self-training and therefore 
within the power of everyone, is a prerequisite of success in apos- 
tolic work. In fact, its absence foredooms us to failure. The priest 
who wishes to gain converts to the truth must be sympathetic, kind, 
unselfish, patient, tactful, considerate, tolerant, discreet and thought- 
ful. In one word, he must have charity in an eminent degree. We 
do not catch flies, remarks St. Francis de Sales, with vinegar but 
with honey. The faithful will discount our shortcomings. They 
will appreciate the diamond in the rough. Outsiders will be more 
exacting. Impatience, arrogance, selfishness, lack of self-control, 
will not win anyone to the Faith, but may deter many who are on 
the threshold. Suavity of manner is of paramount importance. Any- 
thing that savors of a domineering spirit will surely not draw souls 
towards us. Let us hear and ponder what Father Martin Scott, 
S.J., says anent this subject. “Many a prospective convert,” he 
writes, “has been turned away from the Faith because of a lack of 
sympathetic considerateness on the part of a priest. The more a 
priest approaches the charity of Christ, the more will he be able to 
bring the truth of Christ into the heart of an inquirer. It is not 
always the learned priest who makes converts but rather the con- 
siderate priest. . . . It is to the credit of the Church that al- 
most universally the priesthood manifests zeal, tact and sympathy in 
dealing with seekers after the truth. It must be admitted, however, 
that there are some who either because of inexperience or tempera- 
ment repel earnest inquirers. Sometimes men or women disposed 


Harvest,” edited by Dr. John A. O’Brien, New York City). This confirms what 
we said apove: convert-making spells painstaking work, routine and patience, 
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to regard the Faith favorably and willing to embrace it, have been 
treated ungraciously by the priest. This comes either from the il. 
nature or bad manners or bigotry of the priest. . . . Very 
often the difference between a convert to the Faith and an em. 
bittered or unsatisfied inquirer, is the personality of the priest.” § 


Urbanity paves the way to social intercourse, and creates many an 
opening which remains blocked to the man of crude manners. Social 
contacts thus pleasantly established may be profitably exploited for 
the glory of God and the salvation of souls. Surliness and ill-humor 
will destroy a man’s usefulness as a convert-maker : unless he is pre- 
pared to remedy such defects of character, he may abandon all hopes 
of success. The first meeting may decide everything. If at this 
occasion the self-love or self-respect of the inquirer is hurt, he is 
not likely to continue his search after the truth. The following 
passage is pat to the occasion: “Difficile aut neutiquam in hominem 
aliquid efficimus, cuius amorem proprium imperitia aut imprudentia 
semel lesimus. . . . Urbanitas in ministerio sacro est res 
maximi momenti; verbo enim gratize szpissime aditum pandit, 
duriora, quz interdum dicenda sunt, mitigat, omnium corda attrahit 
et quo vult dirigit. In urbanitate, inter alios, eminuit S. Franciscus 
Salesius cum incredibili animarum lucro. Ad urbanitatem etiam 
spectat, nostram auctoritatem alios sentire non sinere, quamdiu re- 
ligionis et proximi bonum id haud exigit.” ° 


Sympathy gives us insight into the souls of others, and makes us 
realize what they need and how they can be reached. Lack of sym- 
pathy may make us miss the opportune moment and so cause a con- 
siderable delay in the conversion. The convert-maker will do well to 
remember that the individual before him is not merely a logical 
being that wants to be convinced, but quite often an emotional being 


5“The Making of Converts,” in “The White Harvest.” Similarly Father Am- 
brose Reger, O.S.B.: “This is a more shallow age than was that of St. Paul. 
More than ever before it is now a question of personal liking as to whether or 
not outsiders will come to hear us preach. A man with a pleasing personality, 
good manners, and kindly address will never lack an interested and eager 
audience” (“Alias Oves Habeo,” New York City). From personality we cannot 
get away. It tips the scales more decisively than anything else. Aptly did the 
Frenchman say: “L’homme, I’homme lui-méme, c’est une quantité indéterminable.” 
And the encouraging thing about the whole matter is that we can remake our 
personality if austere and unbending, for personality is fundamentally nothing else 
than an organized system of habits grafted on our natural disposition and in- 
herited temperament. Habit can soften the native harshness of an unsympathetic 
disposition. 

6P, Dr. A. Jann, O. M. Cap., “Psychologia Arti Past. Applicata” (Innsbruck). 
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craving a word of comfort. Sympathy will often accomplish far 
more than brilliant dialectics; it will assist us in discovering the 
right and most effective approach, and make us avoid a line of argu- 
mentation that is bound to arouse unconscious resistance. The fol- 
lowing story illustrates the matter. Mr. J. Selwin Tait, raised in 
the severe teachings of the Church of Scotland, had begun to find 
the faith of his fathers insufficient and to consider the claims of the 
Catholic Church. At this time a great bereavement befell him. 
Sorrow ploughs up the soul and renders it very favorable soil for 
the seed of faith. In this emotional state Mr. Tait went to a priest 
to find solace. Unfortunately, the priest for want of sympathetic 
insight remained blind to the golden opportunity that presented it- 
self. He spoke in an academic way, and of doctrines that under the 
circumstances had no meaning for the afflicted soul. His words 
struck no responsive chord. We will let Mr. Tait himself continue 
the story. “About this time,” he says, “a dear relative passed away. 
With this—my first great loss—I went on my knees in sorrow and 
despair to pray for the dead. My church, however, forbade it—‘as 
the tree falls so must it lie,’ was not actually said, but it was inferred 
very clearly and in a very final and conclusive fashion. Hot in 
revolt, I called upon a Catholic priest and told him of my desire to 
enter his church, where I felt I could at least pray for the repose of 
the soul of the loved one that had passed away. We knelt in prayer, 
and his utterances seemed to me to be only of Holy Church and the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Looking back upon that time I think that 
priest was ill qualified to win converts to Catholicism. Had he taken 
the trouble to inquire as to the place and manner of my bringing up, 
he would have discovered that my whole religious training was 
violently opposed to that line of thought. . . . I rose from my 
knees hot and despairing, and I never went back to him. All un- 
consciously he had discouraged me as absolutely as if he had taken 
me by the shoulders and put me out of the building. If he had 
gently dealt with my prejudices and had been only half as tactful as 
all the other priests I have met since have been, I would have joined 
the Church then. As it was he pushed me away from the Church— 
just thirty years.” * Objectively, that priest was correct in speaking 
of the authority of the Church and the Blessed Mother, but he had 


* Georgina Pell Curtis, “Some Roads to Rome in America” (St. Louis, Mo.). 
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no appreciation of the subjective fitness of things. He lacked the 
ability to give the truth the human touch and to adapt his teaching to 
peculiar subjective conditions of the inquirer. That is a question 
of tact and of personality. Now, since the subjective conditions of 
prospective converts are so variable, it is extremely difficult to ex- 
plain how converts are to be handled. In most cases the priest must 
feel his way and learn by a species of sympathetic intuition which 
doctrine is to be placed first and which points are to receive special 
emphasis. The entire mentality of the convert must be taken into 
account and carefully considered lest a serious and disastrous 
blunder be made. Sympathy, however, will point the right way. 
And sympathy is not a fantastic faculty of which scholastic psy- 
chology knows nothing; it is loving understanding capable of enter- 
ing into the mind of another and appreciating its moods and diffi- 
culties. It can be acquired and cultivated. Its great enemies are im- 
patience and self-sufficiency. 

Here is another instance of tactlessness that not only delayed but 
actually frustrated a conversion. We must not forget that some 
souls are exceedingly sensitive, and that trifles may have unaccount- 
able effects. ‘“ “When may we expect your conversion?’ a priest 
asked a lady of wealth and social position, who had shown con- 
siderable interest in the Catholic Church. The question came to her 
like a shock and threw her into a state of panic. She entirely gave 
up the idea of entering the Catholic Church.” * Untimely urging 
can do much harm. The matter is too delicate to allow of undue 
haste. Indiscreet urging may arouse suspicion and distrust and 
bring back discarded prejudices. 

Personality prepares the ground for all subsequent work. It fur- 
nishes the key to that confidence without which we cannot do much 
for another. It removes the reserve which stands in the way of 
sincere self-revelation and establishes a common fellowship and 
trustful intimacy. It unstiffens and imparts to everything the hu- 
man touch. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 

8 “Wann diirfen wir denn Ihre Konversion uns erhoffen? fragte einmal mit allzu 
freundlichem Schmunzeln ein Ordensmann eine hohe Dame. Da stieg in ihr 
helle Angst wie vor Polypenarmen auf, und sie ging den Weg nicht weiter” (Dr. 
P. Hugo Lang, O.S.B., “Zur Methodik der Konvertitenfiihrung,” in Bonner 
Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge, 1927). The human mind is a tricky 
affair. Inhibitions may arise from the most unforeseen sources. In our case, 


it may have been the manifest complacency and overweening assurance of the 
interrogator that caused an unpleasant reaction. 





WHY PREPARE THE SERMON? 
By THE RicHT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litrt.D. 


A previous paper appeared to take it for granted that some prep- 
aration for preaching was necessary, and undertook to indicate 
various methods adopted by preachers according to their various 
needs, temperaments, acquirements and natural gifts. 


My own varied reading on the subject of preaching has made me 
aware, however, of dissident views on the subject of preparation 
for preaching. ‘There is, for instance, the testimony of Feeney in 
the Introduction to his ““Manual of Sacred Rhetoric” : 


“Some hold that preaching is not an art. 


“All your rules of rhetoric, sacred and profane,’ they say, ‘are 
comprised in the good old American maxim: Fill yourself full of 
your subject, as though you were a barrel; take out the bung; and 
let nature caper.’ 


“It is hardly credible that such advice could be given or taken seri- 
ously. Yet men unlikely to make a jest of sacred things have been 
known to give it; and sermons heard occasionally in our pulpits prove 
that it is sometimes followed in practice. Nay, often the practice im- 
proves on the advice, and dispenses altogether with the ‘filling up’ 
process.” 


Father Feeney argues at some length against this view. How 
many priests share it, who shall say? And how many go to the 
length of dispensing altogether with the filling-up process, who 
shall say? 

Meanwhile, it is clear that the impugned view is not purely 
American in its practical import. Father Watt, in his chatty vol- 
ume entitled “A Captain in God’s Army,” 
to him by Monsignor Benson: “Over and over again,” said Msgr. 
Benson, “I’ve met priests who didn’t know on Saturday night what 
they were going to preach about on Sunday morning; and the result 
is they get up into the pulpit, read the Gospel, make a few discon- 
nected remarks about it, and after they’ve been doing that for about 
six months, they’ve developed one sermon which they preach Sun- 
day after Sunday—and then they talk about the leakage!” Appar- 
ently, the view scored by Feeney is not confined to American priests. 
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Neither—if I may trust as authentic an anecdote I came upon 
some years ago in the Cleveland Expositor—is the view confined 
to some Catholic priests. The anecdote runs: “A visiting preacher, 
about to ascend the pulpit in a country church, was asked if he 
would like any special hymn to be sung to agree with the sermon, 
‘No, no,’ he replied; ‘as a matter of fact, I hardly ever know what 
I’m going to say until I’m in the pulpit.’ ‘Oh, well, in that case’ 
said the pastor, ‘we had better have the hymn, For Those at Sea,” 
This hymn was perhaps the one entitled “In Behalf of Those at 
Sea,” in the famous Anglican hymnal, “Hymns Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” And so it may indeed be that the anecdote is authentic. 

Now, this view of preaching without preparation, thus variously 
illustrated above, may represent only sporadic, unorganized, indi- 
vidual opinion. Something more general is indicated by the fol- 
lowing declaration of one observer: 


“When the young priest is appointed to his first post of duty, he 
immediately receives his instructions from the parish priest, and ad- 
vice from his fellow-assistants, if he is so fortunate as to be assigned 
to a large parish. He is told to set aside his seminary ideal of what 
a carefully prepared sermon should be, and is promptly inducted into 
the ‘practical sermon’ methods. His idealism is shown little considera- 
tion, and he follows the example of his elders who know what is 
needed and who might become impatient of the book and seminary 
processes of the young levite. Briefly, the young priest falls into step 
and in a short time, with due regard for the exceptions all along the 
line that prove the rule, he is delivering himself in turn of what has 
become a characteristic of the Catholic pulpit: routine pronounce- 
ments, unprepared and loudly delivered instructions, heated tirades, 
and the all-too-frequent indulgence in personalities. . . . The 
bishops insist on carefully prepared sermons, on the blessed advan- 
tages of clarity and brevity and of a sedulous avoidance of mediocrity 
and asperity—children of thoughtless, last-minute haste. But the 
bishop cannot be present at these often shameless and scandalous 
exhibitions.” 


Even this rather strongly worded arraignment may represent 


average conditions prevailing in one or two parishes or in a single 
diocese. I cannot pretend to assay, from personal experience, the 
justness of the arraignment. The letters published a couple of 
years ago in The Sign were, it is true, a mixture which the editor 
humorously styled “brickbats and bouquets.” But my recollection 
of the quite numerous letters contributed by the laity on this sub 
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ject of preaching without preparation is that the brickbats largely 
outnumbered and severally outweighed the bouquets. 

My readers must have noticed that none of the illustrations I 
have just given offers any apology for the preacher who speaks 
without adequate preparation. On the contrary, all of the writers 
quoted condemn, in various manners and with highly varied empha- 
sis, the preacher who does not prepare. Even the humorous anec- 
dote ended with an implicit condemnation in its reference to the 
hymn for those at sea. How, then, do such preachers seek to jus- 
tify their method—say rather, their lack of method—in preaching? 
What pleas are urged in defence, or perhaps even in approval, of it? 

One such plea is the example of Apostolic preaching. Even 
St. Paul, the facile princeps in preaching, made no pretence of 
human eloquence. In a single chapter of his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians we find such deprecatory words as these: “And I, 
brethren, when I came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or 
of wisdom” (ii. 1); “And my speech and my preaching was not 
in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in shewing of the 
Spirit with power” (ii. 4) ; “Which things we also speak, not in the 
learned words of human wisdom, but in the doctrine of the Spirit, 
comparing spiritual things with spiritual” (ii. 13). 

How shall the plea be answered? Apostolic preaching “‘is often 
spoken of,” wrote Father Feeney, “as the ideal form of announcing 
the divine Word; and because the Apostles are not credited with a 
knowledge of rhetoric, their preaching is supposed to have been 
crude and unartistic. From this it is inferred that unstudied, un- 
arranged discourse, when prompted by zeal, is immensely superior 
to discourse that is well ordered and elaborated. To such reasoning 
it is enough to reply that we are not the Apostles: we have not 
seen our Saviour in the flesh; we have not lived in daily intercourse 
with Him for years; we have not witnessed His miracles, His resur- 
rection; we have not the whole-souled earnestness of the Apostles— 
their ardent zeal, their heroic sanctity. We cannot, therefore, pre- 
sume to preach as they preached, unless, having seen what they saw, 
we live and labor as they lived and labored, and be ready to die as 
they died. One must be a Curé of Ars to preach as the Curé of 
Ars.” He continues his argument in the Introduction to his “Man- 
ual of Sacred Rhetoric” by pointing out that “the Church, from 
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the beginning, under divine guidance, took the arts into her service 

and the glorious records of the Catholic pulpit, from Cyp. 
rian to Lacordaire, show conclusively that the art of oratory was 
enlisted with the others.” This reply to the plea lacks neither elo 
quence nor logical force. 

Nevertheless, it appears to me a curious fact that the names of 
the sainted Curé of Ars and Lacordaire should have been placed in 
such very close association by Father Feeney. For it was some 
years after his work had been published that another priest coupled 
their names in an attempt virtually to decry, or at least to dispute 
(as it seems to me), the need of art in the preparation of a sermon. 
“The best,” wrote this latter priest, “the only preparation for a ser- 
mon, is prayer and study; the best art, I had almost said the only 
art, is the love of God, and a love for one’s neighbor for the sake 
of God.” Herein we have a new plea, or at least a notable modifica- 
tion of the plea which had urged Apostolic preaching as a proper 
norm for us of today. 

Prayer and study—these are indeed excellent preparations for 
preaching. Nay, they are indispensable. But, so far as our records 


go, we do not read that the Apostles studied before preaching. Men 
of prayer they undoubtedly were. And so, in this business of 
studying before preaching, we depart somewhat from the Apostolic 
norm. But the priest whom I have just quoted also says: “The art 
of preaching lies, of course, in one’s ability to bring others up to 
the standard of one’s own knowledge and love of God. But that 
this very art may itself be quite artless, we learn from good Chris- 


tian parents who without much apparent art succeed in leading their 
children to a high state of Christian perfection. The Curé of Ars 
had one method; Lacordaire, his contemporary, had quite another. 
But most observers will say that the good Curé attained results that 
Lacordaire himself could and did envy.” 

Now, I think that both Father Feeney and the priest who, like 
him, coupled the names of the Curé of Ars and Lacordaire, were 
under the impression that the sainted Curé made his love for God 
and his neighbor suffice, instead of putting hard preparatory work 
on his sermons. The simple truth is, as his published sermons 
sufficiently attest, that the Saint worked most diligently over his 
sermons. It does not appear correct to imply that he omitted all 
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conscious use of the various means prescribed by good rhetoric, and 
that Lacordaire, on the other hand, sedulously employed such means. 

According to this priest, the five fundamental requisites for a 
good sermon are: that the priest shall (1) know God, (2) love 
God, and (3) desire with apostolic zeal that his audience shall 
(4) know God, and (5) love God. These are, indeed, requisites 
for effective preaching. It may justly be assumed that both La- 
cordaire and the sainted Curé possessed such fundamental requi- 
sites. But it is also clear enough that because of their knowledge 
and love of God and their love for their neighbor they were led 
to toil and moil over their discourses with the greatest energy of 
self-devotedness. 


Now, the priest who has placed these five fundamental requisites 
gives us an illustration of what he means when he says that “the 


primary aim and desire of the preacher is to instruct or enlighten 
the mind; but his ultimate purpose is to move others to love and 
service.” This is obviously true. The illustration, however, is: 


“To illustrate this point, consider a sermon on the Sacrament of 
Penance. Penance is a divine institution and therefore a manifesta- 
tion of God’s goodness. Anyone who appreciates this truth will neces- 
sarily love God better for the knowledge of it; and if the preacher 
feels this way about it, he will experience little difficulty in finding 
words and expressions to convey his own thoughts, and to inkindle 
in the hearts of others the fire of his own love.” 


This illustration simply assumes the very thing which is to be 
proved, namely, that if a preacher feels the desirability of the end 
he has in view, he will experience little difficulty in finding words 
and expressions to convey his thoughts to others and to enkindle 
in their hearts the fire of his own love. The art of rhetoric is de- 
vised precisely to help a preacher or speaker or writer to overcome 
the truly great difficulty of finding words and expressions to con- 
vey clearly, forcibly, and attractively to others the thoughts of his 
own mind. An aged priest, an internationally famed scholar, re- 
cently bewailed to me his feeling of inadequacy when lecturing 
to his students. He expatiated at length on the difficulty he found 
in conveying his precise thoughts to the minds even of trained stu- 
dents. So much for the mere matter of conveying our thoughts 
to other minds with clearness, force, and attractiveness. But the 
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same art of rhetoric is devised to help us in a still more difficult 
business, namely, that of persuading others, so that the fire that 
burns in our hearts may be communicated to theirs. 

Wellnigh innumerable examples could be given here of sermons 
that sin against the prime rhetorical requisites of simplicity, direct- 
ness, plainness, forcefulness and attractive beauty of diction; of 
sermons that sin against logical and psychological planning and 
argumentation, that fail to interest the hearers through mere lack 
of available rhetorical devices, and, failing to interest, fail also 
to keep the attention of the hearers, and thus fail to instruct and 
to persuade. 

St. Augustine and St. Chrysostom were both “popular” preach- 
ers, in the correct meaning of “popular.” But both knew and 
heeded the laws of a just rhetoric, of which both were masters. It 
assuredly is a mistake to decry the uses of a just rhetoric. One of 
these uses, by the way, is to remind the speaker of the necessity of 
a clearly defined object; and the illustration of a sermon on the 
Sacrament of Penance appears to fail in this very respect. Not 
only Penance, but any other Sacrament as well, ought to increase 
in us the love for God and the desire to serve Him well. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the illustration confuses the gen- 
eral object of preaching (that is, the salvation of souls or, in the 
author’s words, the knowledge and love of God to be increased in 
his hearers) and the special object of any one sermon, which is some 
duty of our service to God to be explained and commended to our 
hearers. The end or purpose or object of a sermon on Penance 
ought not to be merely the general one of increasing our knowledge 
and love of God, but some more limited and special object, such, 
for instance, as to encourage the hearers to frequent that Sacra- 
ment with the requisite dispositions. Love for God and the neigh- 
bor will, it is true, make us zealous. But in this matter of preach- 
ing, as in many other matters, our zeal must be directed by prudence. 





SEX INSTRUCTION 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., PH.D. 
II. Sex Information, When and How 


But people will say, and very properly, that the good old days are 
past; young folks no longer learn about sex in the very natural way 
that brought them information in the course of family life when 
half a dozen or more children were born; and, as they must learn 
about it in some way since the life around them in our day particu- 
larly is so full of it, something must be done to provide that in- 
struction. Almost needless to say, other countries have had this 
same problem presented to them, and have taken it up rather seri- 
ously. Youth and sexuality is one of the questions most bruited in 
our day, because the various modes of sex propaganda and the 
presentation of sex appeal in novels, plays, movies and newspapers 
are now universal. All the countries are suffering from these 
vicious propaganda methods, though few of them are as much pes- 
tered with them as we are. But with these activities at work some- 
thing must be done to safeguard youth from the dangers to spiritual 
and mental health of sex indulgence, in so far as that can be secured 
by the imparting of information. 

It so happens that during the past year there have been discus- 
sions on this subject of sex instruction before Catholic congresses 
consisting of the clergy and the laity in both France and Germany. 
Dr. O. Pasteau was delegated to make a report on “How to Initiate 
Children in Sex Knowledge” before the Congress of the Christian 
Marriage Association of France. His report on the subject was 
published in the Bulletin de la Société Médicale de Saint Luc, 
St. Come et St. Damien (Bulletin of the Medical Society of 
St. Luke, St. Cosmas and St. Damian) for September, 1929. This 
is the official organ of the Catholic physicians of France, and the 
paper may well be considered to represent their generally accepted 
conclusions, though doubtless of course there were distinct indi- 
vidual differences. 

In Germany at Diisseldorf at the beginning of December, 1928, 
there was a combined meeting of the provincial branch of the Ger- 
man Institute for Scientific Pedagogics and the Catholic School 
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Association for the definite purpose of discussing the subject of 
sexual pedagogics. This combined meeting attracted wide attention. 
Those who took part in it came not merely from the neighborhood 
of Diisseldorf, but practically from all over Germany. Altogether 
some fifteen hundred participation tickets were sold, and it is easy 
to understand that its proceedings were read with interest through- 
out the German-speaking world. 

It has seemed to me that it would be an excellent thing to pre- 
sent these two modes of approach to this difficult subject—the 
French and the German, one medical and the other clerical—to the 
readers of THE Homizetic who are interested in this important 
problem, and then suggest some of the modifications that might be 
considered with regard to differing conditions that exist in this 
country and in Europe. For, if there is one thing that is perfectly 
sure, it is that sex teaching cannot be generalized, and must not only 
be different for different countries but also for different individuals. 

All those who have the interests of youth at heart are agreed upon 
one thing, and that is that there must be no class or group teaching 
of sexual hygiene or sexual prophylaxis, no imparting of sex infor- 
mation or giving of sex instruction in any form to a number of 
young folks together, even though the groups may be composed of 
the sexes segregated. Nearly twenty-five years ago when this sub- 
ject of sex hygiene (as it was then called) began to be much talked 
about, and it was proposed to teach young folks in classes, Pro- 
fessor Minsterberg of Harvard expressed himself very emphati- 
cally in opposition to it, and stated the reasons for his opposition. 
His message on the subject was given with a decision and a preci- 
sion that is as admirable as the matter of his opinion was valuable, 


and should be noted by everyone interested in sex pedagogics: 


“The cleanest boy and girl cannot give theoretical attention to the 
thoughts concerning sexuality without the whole mechanism for rein- 
forcement automatically entering into action. We may instruct with 
the best intention to suppress, and yet our instruction itself must be- 
come a source of stimulation which unnecessarily creates a desire for 
improper conduct. The policy of silence showed an instinctive under- 
standing of this fundamental situation. Even if that traditional policy 
had had no positive purpose, its negative function, its leaving at rest 
the explosive sexual system of the youth, must be acknowledged as 
one of those wonderful instinctive procedures by which society pro- 
tects itself.” 
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As regards school teaching on sex matters he added: 


“A nation which tries to lift its sexual morality by dragging the 
sexual problems to the street for the inspection of the crowd without 
shyness and without shame, and which wilfully makes them objects of 
gossip and stage entertainment, is doing worse than Munchausen when 
he tried to lift himself by his scalp.” 


About the same time Professor F. W. Foerster, then professor 
of psychology at the University of Zurich, but since professor of 
psychology at Munich, expressed himself with equal forcefulness. 
His volume, “Marriage and the Sex Problem” (New York City, 
1906), bore in the original German the title Sexualethtk und Sexual- 
pidagogik, which may be rendered into English, “Sex Ethics and 
Sex Pedagogics.” This volume had been enthusiastically received 
in Europe, and had gone through a score of editions in German and 
been translated into French and Italian, before the English transla- 
tion was made. Professor Paulsen, director of the department of 
philosophy at the University of Berlin, one of the deepest and most 
earnest thinkers of modern time, had gone so far as to say with 
regard to this volume: “The author has had the courage boldly 
to set up traditional standards of conduct and morality in the face 
of all that is hollow, perverted and would-be exalted in modern 
life.” Professor Foerster, though following Catholic teaching in 
the matter, is not himself a Catholic. His opinion is well worthy 
of consideration. His advancement to the professorship at Munich 
is only another testimony to academic appreciation of him. He said: 

“My remarks must not, however, be misunderstood in the sense that 
I stand in opposition to all instruction in sexual matters for the young. 
I believe, however, in the greatest possible moderation and diffidence 
in this respect, in an avoidance of all unnecessary detail, and in the 
invaluable importance of a sense of shame. My attitude is determined 
very largely by a consideration of the danger of dwelling too exclu- 
sively on the material side of sexual life; this leads to an over-valua- 
tion of the merely material and physiological aspect as compared with 
the ethical and religious. Our most important task is to arouse those 
higher thoughts and feelings the function of which is to control, en- 
noble, and preserve the physical side of sexual life. I am compelled 
to regard it as a serious evil that so much explanatory literature, en- 


tering into all kinds of unnecessary and often disgusting particulars, 
is today being widely circulated among the young.” 


The question of the public imparting of sex information is thus 
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disposed of, and, the old ideas of the value of the sense of shame 
and the prophylactic quality of the natural sense of reticence being 
reasserted, we can take up the consideration of practical views with 
regard to when and how sex information should be given. Answer- 
ing the question, “Is it necessary to discuss the subject and when 
and how should it be done?” Dr. Pasteau says in his Report to the 
French Christian Marriage Association: “The time is past when 
the ideal would seem to be to keep silent, for there are too many 
sources of sex information and too many sexual suggestions rife 
in the world around for anything like innocence to be preserved 
through ignorance. If some definite form of education in the mat- 
ter is not provided, the secrets of sex will be learned all the same, 
but in a manner morbid and mysterious from evil comrades, im- 
moral books, the dangerous movies and impudent advertisements 
of all kinds.” 

Dr. Pasteau emphasizes strongly, as do most others who have 
the good of youth at heart, that “the sex education must not come 
in any public fashion. It belongs to the family. Over and over 
again in late years strong protests have been made in France against 
attempts to organize the public teaching of sex.” Dr. Pasteau says: 
“This family education ought to commence in the cradle, for from 
a very early age children become observant and should see nothing 
but good example around them. It must not be forgotten that 
servants may initiate children into bad habits, and the nicest dis- 
crimination must be exercised in the selection of the domestics to 
whose care children are confided.” 

As might very well be expected, this French physician emphasizes 
particularly that special attention must be paid to cleanliness. Over 
and over again it has happened that lack of proper cleanliness has 
resulted in irritation of the genitals, sometimes even to the extent 
of allowing the accumulation of certain salts that are deposited 
from the urine, so that the child’s efforts at the removal of the irri- 
tation has called attention to the sex feelings thus excited. Besides, 
the child must be guarded against such prudery as sees evil where 
there is none, though this French physician suggests that it must 


also be guarded against such shamelessness with regard to its body 
as may become a danger. A middle course of modesty between the 
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two extremes must be followed. This is the sex education of the 


very early years. 
When should parents talk about sex? Dr. Pasteau’s reply is that 


it is impossible to fix the age when that should be done. It differs 
very much for different individuals. Questions that are asked by 
the children should always be answered candidly and truthfully by 
the parents, and sometimes, especially as the children come near the 
use of reason, opportunities for the asking of questions should be 
afforded them. He points out that “the facilities for sex education 
which a large family provides represent one of the greatest blessings 
of this very natural state of affairs.” 

Some time about the age of seven or just before it, questions 
with regard to sex, Dr. Pasteau thinks, may be expected, and the 
parents should be on the lookout for opportunities of conveying 
some information. At this age the mother is the best teacher, and 
the duty of providing such information as seems necessary must 
devolve on her. Very often a favorable opportunity for the giving 
of such information will come in connection with the children’s 
examination of conscience on the Commandments in preparation 
for their first Confession. Subsequent Confessions will provide 
further opportunities so that there is no need of more than satisfac- 
torily answering questions as they come up. Dr. Pasteau is em- 
phatic in the declaration that “it is important to speak very simply, 
without affectation of mystery, in a way to awaken the conscience 
while shutting the door of the imagination.” Attention should be 
called, not only to the prohibitions with regard to sex, but also to 
the value of the virtue of purity, to the importance of keeping 
one’s mind off such subjects as far as possible, remembering how 
much the Lord thinks of purity of mind and body. 

What should be said? Dr. Pasteau thinks that scientific explana- 
tions which dwell on the purely material and consider only the body 
and not the soul, or which make use of poetic, vague terms, only 
disturb the child because he does not really understand them. He 
thinks that children should be guarded against the habit of self- 
abuse by some such explanation as this: “You know that the good 
God expressly forbids us to kill ourselves, because He has given us 
our life; but He has also forbidden us to injure our bodies in any 
way. We scold you if you rub your eyes too much, because that 
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injures them. The good Lord does not want us to rub other por- 
tions of our bodies because you will thus injure organs or parts 
of your body that are as. important as your eyes; and if you do 
anything like that, it must be the subject of Confession, and you 
must ask to be made strong so as to overcome any such bad habit.” 
Some parents will consider that this might easily prove a source of 
suggestion to children, and for some doubtless it would. They may 
think that there is no need for it, but Dr. Pasteau warns us that 
parents have an unfortunate tendency to believe such bad habits 
to be rarer than physicians and specialists have found them to be, 
If the warning is not needed, its significance will be missed and it 


will not arouse curiosity. If it is needed, it will probably do good, 


or at least will secure the codperation of the confessor, for the child’s 
conscience will be awakened sufficiently to make the subject a mat- 
ter of Confession. 

Some time later comes the question of procreation and birth. As 
to when these shall be talked about, it is important to choose the op- 
portune moment. For some this will be at seven or eight, while for 
others it can well be delayed until eleven or twelve. Parents must 
not prolong conversation on these subjects. The one all-important 
consideration is to be perfectly simple and straightforward and to 
tell the truth. The truth must not come all at once, but little by 
little and without rhetoric or poetry to complicate the situation. 
The main idea is to have the child understand that his body was 
formed solely in the body of his mother, that from the moment of 
his coming into existence for many months mother provided shelter 
and food for him, and then suffered a good deal in bringing him 
into the world so that he can never have enough of affection and 
gratitude for her. It is better not to go into details beyond that. 

Above all, the children must not be given ideas which are beyond 
their comprehension. Further explanation should not come until 
thirteen or fourteen, and some of the physicians present were in- 
clined to think that it might be delayed so far as boys were con- 
cerned until the age of fifteen, and for girls even a little later than 
that. All emphasize, however, what a distinguished French educa- 
tor said: “It is better to talk a year too soon than an hour too late.” 

The general rule thus is: be brief, simple, clear, do not enter into 
details that are useless or disturbing, and be on the watch for oppor- 
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tunities to impart the information under favorable circumstances. 

For the young girl the explanation of much of the sex life should 
come from her mother just before and after her menstruation begins. 
She must be warned that blood may appear; otherwise, she may 
wash or do something foolish about it. She must be warned to take 
certain prudent precautions and then to rest at these times, even 


though this involves the giving up of social engagements of one 


kind or another. These renunciations are only a foretaste of the 
necessary sacrifices that she will have to make when she becomes 
a mother. The occurrence of her menstruation provides a ready 
opportunity for simple warnings with regard to permitting any 
liberties, or allowing her imagination to become excited as the re- 
sult of reading or moving pictures, or as the result of the intimacies 
of dancing or sports. 

The attempt to explain in detail with regard to sexual relations 
to young men or young women seems to Dr. Pasteau useless and 
dangerous. After all, words will not convey the meanings that are 
intended under the circumstances without experience. He says that 
a good mother of a family furnished him with a comparison which 
seemed to him amusing and yet very just, using the subject of an- 
other prohibition, wine, for the other term of her comparison. The 
good mother said: “Give a person who knows nothing about wine 
a complete treatise on the vine. Explain what is meant by fermen- 
tation and the other steps in the manufacture of wine. Describe 
its color, its bouquet, its varying quality, as well as the principal 
vintages and their prices; and even though you add fine pictures 
of all these details, exact to the last degree, there will be no pos- 
sibility of the person understanding what you are talking about, 
unless he actually tastes wine and even notes the effects produced 
upon him by the taking of it in any quantity. Just in the same way, 
it is impossible to give young folks by any system of instruction 
an idea of the essence of marriage. That must be left to personal 
experience.” 

Knowledge cannot be imparted to an extent that makes it a safe- 
guard, but fortunately there is another faculty, the will, that can be 
trained to help so as to supply for the defect of knowledge in the 
premises. That will be the subject of the next chapter, as it is 
emphasized particularly by the Germans. 














TRAINING THE TEACHER OF RELIGION 
By Paut E. CAmpsBe.t, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The proper teaching of religion is of the utmost importance. Our 
thorough conviction of its unique place in the curriculum has 
prompted the establishment of our nation-wide system of parish 
schools. We must feel the sting of the reproach sometimes passed 
upon us that religion is the subject most poorly taught in our 


schools. 
Is this true? We must confess that better work can be done. 


Where does the fault lie? Perhaps it is the old story of a divided 
responsibility becoming nobody’s business. In many of our schools 
the priests of the parish take over the teaching of religion in the 
school. They are trained theologians, and the teaching of religion 
is their province. But in the great majority of cases: where the 
priest interests himself in this part of the work of the school, his 
participation is of a supervisory character, and too often is of but 
little help to a distracted class teacher who must cover a given 
quantity of work in a given time according to the specifications of 
the course of study. The hard fact is that the priest, pastor or 
assistant, in the average American parish does not have the time 
to attend properly to this very vital part of the work of the Catholic 
school. In this day of intensive teacher training, the priest who 
has in his seminary days or later taken no special courses in educa- 
tion, is diffident of his ability to contribute anything of value toa 
class whose regular teacher is perhaps a master of all recent de- 
velopments in the technique of teaching. 

The onus of teaching religion must be taken by the class teacher, 
or else the work is not done. But we sometimes allow our teaching 
Sisters to go through a course of normal training in which no ac- 
count is taken of the teaching of religion. In the rush of prepara- 
tion for a profession where yawning vacancies await every candi- 
date that offers herself, we overlook the chief source of our strength. 
The young religious is given a hurried course in pedagogy and 
methods, and rushed into service. We forget that the average 
postulant has but a rudimentary knowledge of her religion. Two 
or three or four years of teacher training according to secular 
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standards does not make a teacher of religion. In the Catholic 
scheme of education all sciences, including the science of pedagogy, 
are rooted in religion. “The spirit of materialistic philosophy af- 
fects many of the current pedagogical writings. Constant care must 
be taken to keep ever clearly before the minds of our teachers the 
doctrines of Holy Church and the principles of Catholic philosophy” 
(Resolutions, C.E.A. Report, 1924). “It is urgently necessary that 
our teachers should be trained under those influences and by those 
agencies which place the Catholic religion at the heart of instruc- 
tion, as the vitalizing principle of all knowledge, and in particular 
of educational theory and practice” (Pastoral Letter of the Arch- 
bishops, 1920). A thorough knowledge of her religion is the first 
requisite in the formation of the religious teacher as well as the 
teacher of religion. 

We need not here descend to the sensational and say, as has been 
said, that “the ignorance of the average nun concerning religion is 
alarming.” But Sister Mary Antonia Durkin, of Dubuque, Iowa, 
in her dissertation, “The Preparation of the Religious Teacher,” 
submitted to the Catholic Sisters College for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, gives the findings of a questionnaire addressed to 
experienced teachers. There was a consensus of opinion among 
those interviewed that the first need felt by each teacher in the early 
experience of teaching was “a better knowledge of her religion.” 
In summing up the results of her study, Sister Antonia gives the 
knowledge of religion as the first requisite among the qualifications 
and abilities of the Catholic teacher. “The young teacher must 
possess : 


1. True knowledge of the fundamentals of her religion, 

2. True knowledge of self and self-discipline, 

3. Fundamental knowledge of the child nature, and mind, and its 
workings, 

4. A basic education sufficient to serve as a background for the 
subject-matter to be taught, 

5. Some ideas of method and class technique, 

6. Definite concepts of the formation of the Christian character.” 


Knowledge of the fundamentals of her religion is necessary to the 
Catholic teacher for her own spiritual development, for the forma- 


tion of her own character and personality on supernatural principles. 
She is a teacher in the school of Christ, which is essentially a school 
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of imitation. Her contribution to the education of her charges js 
made, not so much by what she teaches, as by what she is. This 
knowledge of religion is necessary that she may impart the lessons 
of religion in such a way as to influence the lives of those she 
teaches. Only one who has knowledge can teach with confidence, 
Every dogma of the Christian religion can be made a vital factor 
in the character formation of those who learn. “The religious 
teacher’s aim is to develop the Christian character through a moral 
training based upon the firm foundations of religion, a personal, 
spiritual relationship of the individual with God that is immediate, 
constant and unchangeable.” A knowledge of religion is necessary 
again that the teacher may evaluate in the light of Catholic prin- 
ciples the findings of the various sciences that she must study in her 
further teacher preparation. The study of methods, for instance, 
requires a study of psychology, biology and sociology. All princi- 
ples of science which she accepts must pass the scrutiny of religion. 

The questionnaire of Sister Antonia portrays that there is a con- 
sciousness of this knowledge of religion as the first need of the 
teacher. The question of pressing importance is: “When can this 
knowledge be imparted?”’ It should be given either in the novitiate 
or during the time of professional preparation. The year of noviti- 
ate has as its great object the forming of the novice. The study of 
Religion in all phases contributes to this formation. During the 
year of novitiate, writes a commentator on Canon 565, the novice 
must not be employed in external charges of the institute or even 
in the study of letters, the sciences, or art. But courses in Religion, 
introduction to Philosophy, the Scriptures, Church History, and the 
Liturgy are in accord with the spirit of the training of the canonical 
year. Adequate formal courses in Religion cannot be covered dur- 
ing the canonical year which is designed primarily to form the novice 
“by means of the study of the rules and the constitutions, by in- 
struction on those matters which pertain to the vows and the vir- 
tues, by pious meditation and assiduous prayer, by suitable exercise 
in rooting out the germs of vice, in regulating the motions of the 
soul, in acquiring solid virtues.’ But proper correlation of these 
formal courses in Religion with the theoretical and practical study 
of the spiritual life can achieve better results in the year of novitiate 
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than are possible in the years of professional preparation when the 
candidate is distracted with a number of profane studies. 

How much is necessary? Do we require that the teacher become 
a theologian? We advert here to the fact that the trend of profes- 
sional teacher training is clearly towards the collegiate basis. While 
it is chimerical to require a formal course in moral and dogmatic 
theology, it seems consonant with prevailing practice to demand of 
the Catholic teacher that knowledge of the content of religion re- 
quired of the Catholic college graduate. Here is a task of amazing 


proportions. But in a matter of such importance we cannot afford 


to adopt half-way measures. In the teaching of religion, to teacher 
or to child, there is no room for mediocrity. It is the special task 
of the Master, and must be done as well as possible. This sugges- 
tion of a college course in religion can be made practical by recom- 
mending the use of the “Truth of Christianity Series,” a series of 
textbooks now in course of preparation for Catholic colleges. This 
series cannot, of course, be covered in the year of novitiate, but 
the formal course in Religion should carry over into the years of 
professional preparation that follow. When it is impossible to give 
the teacher in training the extensive course predicated by the use 
of these textbooks, it is consoling to know that other shorter text- 
books, such as Wilmer’s “Handbook of the Christian Religion” and 
Coppen’s “Systematic Study of the Christian Religion,” provide in 
the hands of a competent instructor an adequate course in Religion. 
Of the latter book, the Right Reverend Archabbot Aurelius, O.S.B., 
said years ago, when introducing it as the text in Religion for the 
freshman and sophomore classes: “If the Church were pressed for 
priests, a knowledge of the contents of this book could be accepted 
in lieu of a course in theology.” 

For the sake of emphasis it is well to mention specifically certain 
studies, essentially contained in a thorough course in Religion, of 
which the future teacher of Religion should achieve a mastery. 
There is nothing that gives a better background for her future work 
than a study of the contents of catechization in history. The very 
derivation of the word, catechesis (from a Greek verb meaning “to 
instruct orally”), may serve to give proper method to her teaching 
of religion. Accommodation of instruction to the needs, interests, 
and capacities of pupils is learned from the Apostles themselves in 
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noting the difference of their approach to the Jews and to the Gen- 
tiles. She finds in the great missionaries ideal teachers of religion, 
confirming their teaching by their own example, by the sanctity 
of their lives, and by their devotion to duty. She discovers the pro- 
totype of the parish school in the schools of Charlemagne, where 
not only was religious instruction imparted, but religion was placed 
at the very basis of the curriculum and the spirit of faith pervaded 
all the different branches. Through the ages the aim of catechetics 
has been to develop in the pupil a character equal to the contingencies 
of fundamental Christian living in whatever form of society he may 
be placed. She learns to avoid mistakes in method through reading 
of the mistakes of others. She becomes aware that the Catechism 
is a summary of profound theological truth which, if improperly 
taught, is but a succession of dry theological formulz and gives the 
pupil a non-functional memory load. 

The teacher of religion must have a knowledge of Bible History, 
through which chiefly religious instruction is imparted in the lower 
grades. Bible History enables us to present abstract truth in con- 
crete form for children not capable of comprehending theological 
formulas. “Bible stories,’ says Dr. Bandas in his recent book, 
“Catechetical Methods,” “cannot but edify the children, transform 
and ennoble their affections, and fashion their hearts and wills.” A 
knowledge of Church History also is required of the teacher of re- 
ligion. Small children are not capable of comprehending the Church 
as an organization, but the narration of important historical events 
fills them with enthusiasm for religion and for the Church. “After 
the lives of those with whom they are thrown into actual contact, 
nothing has such power to educate them as knowledge of the lives 
of heroic and Godlike men” (Bandas). The Lives of the Saints 
are stimulating to children of all ages. The Church as a sanctifier 
of humanity has a wonderful appeal to children beyond the primary 
grades. 

In her majestic Liturgy and her expressive Ritual, the Church 
reaches the intellect and the will through the senses. The Christian 
teacher must have a comprehensive knowledge of the Liturgy and 
the Ritual. “The sacred rites and ceremonies,” declared Pope 
Sixtus V, “which the Church, taught by Apostolic tradition, em- 
ploys in the administration of Sacraments, in the Divine Office, and 
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in all which appertains to the worship of God or of the Saints, are 
a powerful means of instruction for the Christian people in the true 
faith; by them souls may easily be led to meditate on sublime truths, 
and thus will find their devotion enkindled.” The teacher should be 
prepared to explain the significance of these rites and ceremonies. 
As the child advances in wisdom, age and grace, he comprehends 
the deeper and richer meaning of the Liturgy. Looking at the rites, 
the ceremonial, the precepts of the Church, he is convinced with 
Cardinal Newman: “This is religion.” But the guiding hand of 
the teacher is needed, or else the Liturgy loses its charm and the 
rites and ceremonies become weary, flat, stale and unprofitable. A 
knowledge of the liturgical year—‘‘one of the grandest inspirations 
of the spirit of God”— is properly part of the equipment of the 
teacher of religion, for as Bossuet writes: “If Christians did noth- 
ing more than enter into the spirit of the Church’s feasts, they 
would know everything they ought to know, since they would find 
there both instruction and example.” Intelligent assistance and par- 
ticipation in the Mass presupposes an acquaintance with the Missal. 
If the use of the Missal be taught to the child in school, the hearing 
of Mass readily becomes a permanent feature of his spiritual life. 
He can say again with Cardinal Newman: “To me nothing is so 
consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcoming, as the Mass, 
said as it is among us. I could attend Masses forever, and not be 
tired. It is not a mere form of words—it is a great action, the 
greatest action that can be on earth.” 

Perhaps the Catholic child is best led to a study of and a love for 
the Bible through the Missal. Certainly there is no better way to 
teach the Bible to the child than through the Liturgy of the Church. 
The Liturgy is Sacred Scripture popularized, condensed, illustrated 
and rendered accessible to all (Bandas). 

The charm of music and its value as a medium of instruction 
makes it an invaluable ally of the teacher of Religion. Bishop 
Dupanloup declares that we attempt an impossibility when we try 
to conduct a catechism class without singing hymns. If we neglect 
the psalms and canticles, the songs and hymns of the Church, we 
deny ourselves a help of great educational value. Sacred song 


stimulates spiritual thought, stirs the emotions of the soul, creates 
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an indefinable yearning that makes man realize that only the things 
of eternity can truly satisfy the cravings of the human soul. 

To sum up, the thorough knowledge of her religion is the major 
in the preparation of the Catholic teacher. She must have a knowl- 
edge of the credenda and the agenda of Catholic theology. This 
should be supplemented with a specific knowledge of the art and the 
science of catechetics, of Bible History and Church History, of the 
Liturgy and Music of the Church. Special attention must be given 
to the two great books of the Church—the Bible, which is the word 
of God, and the Missal, which is “religion pure and undefiled, essen- 
tial Catholicism.” 

When we come to a consideration of method, the matter may be 
settled quickly. The principles of general methods carry over 
to the teaching of religion. Sound pedagogy demands that we ap- 
ply to our teaching such primary principles as: the concrete before 
the abstract, sense knowledge before thought knowledge, facts be- 
fore definition, the simple before the complex, and the known before 
the unknown. We must have proper regard for the doctrine of self- 
activity, the doctrine of apperception, the doctrine of preparation 
and the principles of interest, of drill and of individual differences. 
Father Sharp, instructor in Methods of Teaching Religion in the 
Diocesan Normal School, Brooklyn, counsels the adaptation in re- 
ligious instruction of the aims, tools and methods approved by gen- 
eral Pedagogy, Psychology and Catholic Philosophy and demon- 
strated to be practical and useful by recognized authorities. 

In the study of the history of catechization we meet many meth- 
ods of teaching religion. Features of these various methods are 
practical for the teacher of religion. “But what specific method?” 
asks Father Sharp, in his “Aims and Methods in Teaching Re- 
ligion.” “Whichever we choose, it ought to approach the warmer, 
persuasive method of an older day before the exigencies of the 
Reformation period made religion teaching the somewhat dry, 
apologetic, scholastic exercise it has become. Whether we confine 
our method to the perhaps rigid and involved process of the Sulpi- 
cian method, or to the presentation, explanation and application of 
the Munich method, or to the Sower method with its three concen- 
tric cycles, or to the method advocated by the Shields Readers, or 
to the perhaps unattainable concordance method of Libica, or to the 
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project method of McMahon, matters little, as long as religion be 
taught and lived properly. Perhaps it would be ideal if the teacher, 
familiar with all these methods, used from them, within the pre- 
scriptions of her diocesan syllabus, what is more suitable to the 
American child.” 

The crowning grace in the preparation of the teacher of religion 
is the study and the practice of asceticism. Asceticism is much 
misunderstood. It is frequently identified with mysticism, fre- 
quently confounded with austerity. Asceticism is an effort to attain 
true perfection. It is possible for men and women in all walks of 
life. The practice of perfection is not restricted to the religious 
state. But the Church has established the religious life—a life of 
actual poverty, chastity and obedience—to enable those who are 
desirous and able to practise a higher order of asceticism, to do so 
with greater facility and in greater security. By profession, then, 
the religious teacher is an ascetic. Her effort to attain true, perfec- 
tion, the perfection of her state, makes her a fit teacher in the school 
of Christ, a school of imitation where the teacher must be able to 
command her disciples as did the Master: “Follow Me.” A right 
understanding of asceticism will preserve the teacher from present- 
ing the practice of perfection as the exclusive function of the re- 
ligious state. Their pupils can then look upon their teachers, not 
as a group apart—other-worldly, as it were—but as exemplars of 
the Christian perfections to which they themselves may aspire, sub- 
ject to the limitations of their state of life. It is but another proof 
of the holiness of the Church that virtue of the highest order is 
found among people of all states in life. Sanctity is not the exclu- 
sive possession of those who have abandoned the world or are about 
to do so, but it is the possession of many whom necessity compels 
to live in the world, married as well as single—of those who are 
in the enjoyment of honor and wealth and responsibility as well 
as of those who are in opposite conditions. True asceticism, guided 
by right reason, assisted by the light of revelation, comprehends 
clearly the true nature of man, his destiny, and his obligations 
(T. J. Campbell in The Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “Asceticism” ). 
The teacher who is really convinced of the possibility of the attain- 
ment of perfection by every one of her pupils will direct aright her 
teaching of religion and make it develop power for Christian living. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


V. A Point of Religious Etiquette 


One time the pastor was away for a few days. Being consider- 
ably older than the two assistants, I assumed the role of the chief 
interlocutor, because I had something to say which these two young 
priests needed to hear and to learn. I had already drawn the pas- 
tor’s attention to the slovenly way in which one of the assistants 
made the sign of the cross and clipped the rubrics. The pastor him- 
self was aware of these imperfections and would in due time have 
adverted to them. He asked me to bring the matter up in one of 
our evening discussions and then to lead the conversation. I was 
somewhat reluctant to do this in his presence, but when he was 
conveniently absent I took the bull by his metaphorical horns and 
said: “Fr. John, did it ever strike you that our code of social eti- 
quette is quite tyrannical? And that most people are quite pains- 
taking in observing the established social proprieties and customs? 
When they are in doubt as to what is the correct thing to do, they 
inquire or watch others and imitate them. I have noticed that some 
newspapers maintain a bureau with an arbiter elegantiarum who 
answers and adjudicates questions and points of etiquette. Mothers 
especially take great pride in having their children well-trained in 
social usage.” 


A.—Social intercourse must somehow be regulated. There must 
be some kind of an accepted code of manners and some authoritative 
court of arbitration, because etiquette is not an immutable thing, 
but changes in accordance with the general social evolution. 

W.—Though our social manners are based on natural principles 
and virtues, many of them are mere conventions. What is good 
form today may not be proper next year. It is different in religious 
matters. Here we have a definitely fixed and settled etiquette. 

A.—Oh, I did not know that we have a religious etiquette. This 
is a new one on me. What do you mean by “religious etiquette”? 


W.—This is merely another name for the ceremonial code which 
you learnt and observed from childhood up, and which you bound 
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yourself solemnly to carry out when you were ordained and made 
a teacher in the Church of God. Since you are taking liberties with 
the rubrics—a good many liberties so far as I have been able to see 
—I thought you might understand me better if I used a compara- 
tive term. You are quite solicitous and punctilious about what you 
call “good form,” but you are not so solicitous and punctilious in 
observing the rubrics and ceremonies of the Church. 


* * - * * * ~ * * * 


The young priest who was trying to make a little more free with 
me than I cared to allow him, had a good command of sport slang 
and used some of it now—which he never did in the presence of 
the pastor. I felt that if I allowed him to get away with it I should 
lose an opportunity for impressing him and the other assistant with 
something both of them needed to learn. Being sure of my point 
I thought it proper not to spare him some friendly criticism and 
correction. I continued: “You have seemingly not taken as much 
trouble and pains with your rubrics as you have with your social 
manners. Perhaps most of us become a little slipshod in making 
genuflections and the sign of the cross. And there seem to be few 
among us who are greatly concerned about being exemplary in 
these things and about teaching the people to observe the proper 
religious etiquette and to treat the Lord and sacred things with 
becoming reverence.” 

A.—I do not quite see your point. Everybody knows how to 
make the sign of the cross and how to genuflect, and I am not aware 
that there is any great irreverence shown by anybody in these things. 

W.—You have eyes and see not. Just watch the people some 
Sunday. You will see a variety of genuflections and signs of the 
cross and very few good ones. They have little faith and less 
reverence if you judge them by these things. One time I took the 
courage to correct an old priest who was disgracefully flippant and 
scandalously irreverent in these points. I was too timid to do it 
directly. The indirect course seemed safer. I said to him: “Father, 
do you know that your people have shockingly bad religious man- 
ners? When I turned around this morning after the Gospel to make 


the announcements, I noticed some late-comers who made genuflec- 


tions that were the veriest mockeries of a reverential gesture. I 
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watched them when I made the sign of the cross at the beginning 
of the Gospel. I saw many different movements of Catholic hands 
trying to make the sign of the cross, but few were exact and still 
fewer were reverent.” “Yes,” he replied, “that has struck me too. 
I am glad you mention this because I have been wanting to ask 
somebody better posted in these things than I am whether one should 
insist that the people make the triple sign of the cross, like the priest, 
at the beginning of the Gospel or whether the usual Latin cross is 
sufficient and according to Hoyle.” 

A.—This question would have stumped me too. What is the 
proper thing? 

W.—Even if there is no specific rubric directing the people to 
make the triple sign of the cross in this connection, it seems emi- 
nently proper that they should make the same sign of the cross 
which is prescribed for the priest. 

A.—It comes to me now that I have seen some old people make 
the triple sign of the cross quite generally and not merely at the 
beginning of the Gospel. I am wondering how they got this habit. 

W.—Very likely you saw some foreign-trained people who make 
the triple sign of the cross quite generally. Our American people 
need coaching in this matter. And even after you have taught them 
the religious proprieties, you will find that it is hard for them to get 
used to the right way. At first their efforts are awkward. You 
will find it well worth your pains to train the people to copy the 
priest’s rubric in this point. I have done it with very satisfactory 
results—satisfactory at least to me. 

Here is my technique. I make the triple sign of the cross slowly 
and reverently. The people watch me because they realize that I 
am watching them. They rarely see a priest make the sign of the 
cross so painstakingly and reverently, and they become aware of the 
difference between their crossing themselves and mine. They notice 
that they get through with the ceremony before me and they feel 
sheepish about it. They want to do as the priest does, because they 
believe him to be the standard in such things when they see him act 
with deliberate care. Their old habit, however, proves stronger than 
their good will. 

Now, I explain to them first the difference between the two ways 
of making the sign of the cross and show them how they should be 
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made. Then I tell them how important it is to pronounce the ac- 
companying words slowly and thoughtfully and reverently. This 
amounts practically to a little instruction on meditation. I direct 
them to make the sign of the cross on the forehead with the inten- 
tion or desire that God may enlighten their mind for the understand- 
ing of the Gospel; that the teachings of Christ may dominate their in- 
tentions and motives and their whole life. “O Lord, may I always 
think in accordance with Thy teachings! May my whole life be 
governed and regulated by Thy teachings and example!” 

Next I make the sign of the cross on my lips, very deliberately 
and with a pause at the end of the second stroke, to give myself 
time for the proper aspirations. This makes the gesture very im- 
pressive and arresting. I suggest to them now that, whilst making 
this cross, they should formulate the prayerful wish that their 
speech, all their talking, may be in accordance with -the spirit of the 
Gospel; that they may be able to defend their faith effectively and 
convincingly; that they may never give any scandal to anybody 
with their tongue; and that they may never be afraid to profess 
their faith openly and courageously. Lastly, I tell them that, whilst 


making the sign of the cross on their breast, they should make an 
act of gratitude for the gift of their faith and an act of love for it 
with the declaration of their willingness to accept anything in the 
line of temporal troubles or sacrifices that their faith might bring 
them or impose on them. 


A.—Very beautiful, but too long and complicated. You cannot 
expect simple people to make all these acts and to do all these things. 
The idea is good, but you are overdoing it. 

W.—lIt is not necessary to say all this with as many words as I 
have used. You cannot instruct without using words. Thought is 
more rapid than speech, and you can comprehensively think all these 
things whilst reverently making the three crosses. Unless you do 
make some definite acts of this kind, you will hardly succeed in 
making the crosses always reverently. You must vitalize them 
with dynamic religious ideas. Without some such aspirations your 
crosses will become mechanical and slipshod. 

A.—This does sound plausible and seems worth trying out. 

W.—By all means try it out first on yourself. You must master 
this religious technique yourself first, before you can effectively and 
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persuasively instruct the people in it. And you will have to repeat 


the instruction several times before you will get some uniformity 


in this practice. Properly and patiently taught, the people will 
slowly learn to make their own aspirations in their own way, ac- 
cording to their religious moods and feelings. You will find that 
both you and the people will grow in faith and in the spirit of prayer. 
Then the reading of the Gospel will be listened to with more than 
perfunctory attention. Perhaps when you have trained your people 
in this practical way to express themselves religiously, you will take 
pains to read more intelligently. You may come to realize some- 
thing of the greatness and of the beauty of the Gospel and assume 
a reverent and dignified posture and read with some emphasis and 
feeling. So read, the Gospel will command attention and the people 
will not be fidgety and distracted. Of course, this kind of reading 
is not so easy as it sounds, and can be learnt only by long and close 
and thoughtful self-training. Most of us were never trained out 
of our sing-song manner, and never felt strongly enough in a re- 
ligious way that the word of God demands the best from us and 
not our careless worst. 

A.—I see your point and agree with you, but, if I may judge by 
my experience, this kind of reading is impossible for most of us. 
By listening to others I became conscious of my own stilted and 
monotonous reading, but I have been unable to overcome it. I sup- 
pose I will yet have to take elocution lessons. It is a pity that we 
were not better trained in an elocutionary way during our seminary 
course. 

W.—Blame yourself. Livy’s (Htst., 28, 25) words are still true: 
Ingenia humana ad suam cuique levandam culpam plus nimio 
facunda. 

A.—I did not quite get the meaning. Please repeat the quotation 
—or, still better, give us the plain English for it. 

W.—Livy tells us here what has been the common practice of 
mankind since the days of Paradise. “Men are always only too 
clever at shifting blame from their own shoulders to those of 
others.” In the slang of the street, “men are clever at passing the 
buck.” Did you ever have elocution? 

A.—I did, but it was taught in a poor sort of way. We had to 
speak our pieces, but nobody took much interest in it, because the 
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professor himself did not have his heart in it. He did not interest 


us and our indifference discouraged him. 

W.—Elocution is a difficult subject to teach. You cannot teach 
it successfully by having boys memorize and speak pieces which are 
beyond their intellectual and emotional appreciation. The business 
of the elocution teacher is not to teach eloquence, which cannot be 
taught. His business is or should be to teach the student correct 
breathing and management of the voice and the proper handling of 
the body. If the student learns to breathe properly, and to manage 
his voice and to articulate clearly, and to handle his body gracefully, 
he has learnt enough. This is elocution. Eloquence will come with 
ideas and convictions and strong feelings. This is a big and inter- 
esting subject, but I do not wish to discuss it this evening. 

A.—If you have something to say that I can use for making my- 
self a reader to whom the people will listen with attention and 
pleasure, you will have a willing-to-learn listener in me. 

W.—I am willing to discuss the subject and to tell you all that 
I know about it. I have taught it for some time—rather tried to 
teach it, but with indifferent success. If you are really interested, 
I think I have something to say that may help you. What I wanted 
to bring out this evening is that you can teach a great deal of re- 
ligion by means of the sign of the cross. If you want to teach effec- 
tively, you must always stick to the semper aliquid certi. And you 
must not tire until your scholars, young or old, have mastered the 
one definite thing and understand it and have translated it into a 
conduct habit. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


I. THE PALESTINIAN SHEPHERD’S RopD AND STAFF 


The psalm of the Good Shepherd is perhaps the one that has 
made the deepest impression upon the mind of countless generations, 
Its appeal is scarcely less than that of the parable of the Good 
Shepherd, and like that immortal tale it has been the object of in- 
numerable commentaries. Though the inspired hymn offers no 
great exegetical difficulties, there are nevertheless one or two points 
which must have perplexed most of those whose office and privilege 
it is to recite it in the course of their liturgical duties. 


‘In verse 4 we read: “Virga tua et baculus tuus—(thy rod and 
thy staff) : they have comforted me.” To say that, in this instance, 
rod and staff are synonyms is a facile but unsatisfying explanation, 
for biblical writers, over and above the gift of divine inspiration, 
are often possessed of true literary artistry and endowed with a 
fine sense of the meaning and value of words. Hence, we must 
put on one side the suggestion that the two words have here no 
particular meaning, that is, one fully intended by the singer. There 
is more in the words than a mere superficial similarity, to the effect 
that the shepherd’s staff is the comfort of the flock. 


The East is proverbially slow to change: so little is it in a 
hurry to adopt new customs that the practice of today may well 
throw light upon the past and so clear up many an obscurity even 
in the Bible. Now, the Palestinian shepherd of today usually carries 
not one, but two rods—that is, a club and a rod—and obviously a 
club differs greatly from a rod or staff. “Hanging by his side, or 
sheathed in a long narow pouch attached to his cloak is his oak 
club. It is carefully chosen, a straight young tree having been torn 
up for this purpose and the bulb at the beginning of the root 
trimmed to make the head of the club. The handle is dressed to 
the required thickness, with a hole at the end, by which it is tied 
to the belt, or hangs from the wrist like a riding-whip. Into the 
head he drives nails with large heads. . . it is the rod of Psalm 
xxiii (xxii). The staff mentioned along with the rod (in Ps. xxii) 
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is made of the same wood, but is about six feet long, quite plain, 
rarely with a fork or crook at one end. It is a help in climbing 
over rocks, in striking off leaves and small branches, in chastising 
loitering sheep and fighting goats, and on it the shepherd leans as 
he stands watching his flock” (G. M. Mackie, “Bible Manners and 
Customs,” London, 1903). 

The custom here described may be witnessed today all over Pales- 
tine. There may be variations—slight ones, in any case—in the 
form of either club or staff, but both are carried by Syrian shep- 
herds. The description above given of the uses of club and staff 
make the psalm verse far more interesting and significant. The rod 
is for the defense of the flock from attack by thieves or wild beasts; 
the staff is for the support of the shepherd and to facilitate the 
shepherding of the flock. The thought of both rod and staff— 
that is, the club and the pastoral crook—is assuredly a source of 
much comfort to the sheep of God’s flock. 

The difference between rod and staff can be still further proved 
and illustrated by the following text of the prophet Zachary, xi.7: 
“And I took unto me two rods. One I called ‘Beauty,’ and the 
other I called ‘Bands,’ and I fed the flock”; or “And I took to 
myself two rods: the one I called ‘Pleasantness,’ and the other I 
called ‘Union,’ and I shepherded the flock.” 


II. Parasti in Conspectu MEo MENSAM 


The verse that follows immediately gains much by a slight cor- 
rection or alteration of the text : “Thou hast prepared a table before 
me against them that afflict me.” It would seem that “table” is a 
copyist’s error, and we ought to read “weapons” instead of table. 
In this way there is no departure from the metaphor of the shepherd 
which runs through the whole canticle. It does not seem immediately 
clear how a table, however lavishly laid, can be a defense against 
the pressure of present enemies. Here the shepherd’s rod or club 
will be in place, for attack can only be resisted and overcome by the 
use of such weapons as the psalmist has described. 

The anointing of the head with oil and the full cup is a truly 
oriental picture of a state of great material prosperity. All this 
is due to the shepherd’s rod and staff. Under such protection the 
flock—that is, Israel—is able to live peaceably in the house of the 
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Lord. The “House of the Lord” here spoken of is the promised 
land, as may be gathered from many a text—for instance, Osee, 
viii. : “Let there be a trumpet in thy throat, like an eagle upon the 
house of the Lord: because they have transgressed my covenant and 
have violated my law” (cfr. a very interesting and informing article 
by Fr. Power, S.J., in the Oct.-Dec. number of the review Biblica 
for 1923, published at Rome). 


Ill. Tue Acts or PAuL 


On the Feast of St. Luke the Roman Breviary gives us to read, 
for the lessons of the second nocturn, an extract from St. Jerome’s 
book “De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis.” In it we have a characteristic 
outburst against the author of a fabulous tale purporting to describe 


the journeys and adventures of St. Patll and his famous convert, 
St. Thecla (igitur periodos Pauli et Thecle, et totam baptizati 
Leonis fabulam inter apocryphas scripturas computamus). In our 


Breviary Leo is spelt with a capital L, the suggestion being that 
there is question of a man of that name. However, the original 
text relates quite another tale which, for absurdity, will easily hold 
the first place and fully deserves Jerome’s indignant condemnation. 
According to the prodigious romancer who compiled the imaginary 
“Acts” of St. Paul, when that Apostle came to Ephesus, he incurred 
the wrath of Hieronymus, the governor of the city, by winning over 
to the faith the latter’s wife. In consequence, he was exposed to 
a great lion which lay down at his feet. “Are you the lion whom 
I baptized?” said Paul. “Yes,” the lion replied. When more beasts 
had been turned into the amphitheatre, a sudden hailstorm killed off 
the beasts, only Paul and the lion remaining untouched. After this 
singular meeting the lion and Paul bade each other farewell, the 
former returning to his haunt in the mountain and the Apostle 
embarking for Macedonia. The fragmentary text of the “Acta 
Pauli” which we possess, does not relate the story of the baptism 
of the lion, but it is obviously presupposed by the new finds to 
which these notes are meant to draw attention. Some thirty years 
ago Professor Karl Schmidt of Berlin secured a papyrus book con- 
taining a Coptic version of the “Acta Pauli,” or at least a great 
part of it. In 1904 he published a translation of these fragments. 
More recently—that is, a little more than a year ago—he secured 
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yet another lot of fragments of a book also written on papyrus, 
dating, perhaps, from not later than the year 300. Here also there 
are found fragments of the “Acta Pauli” in Greek, and, best of all, 
they were not the same as those the professor had already found 
in the Coptic version. At the moment of writing these newly- 
discovered fragments have not yet been published, but the main 
incident related in them is the episode of the lion in the amphi- 
theatre of Ephesus. 

Though the Acts of St. Paul were a forgery and the impostor 
who composed them was soon exposed, his book nevertheless en- 
joyed great popularity, even though it is in manifest opposition to 
the authentic account of Paul’s doings and journeyings written by 
so observant and faithful an eyewitness as St. Luke. The interest 
of these apocryphal writings consists in the fact that they reveal 
a mentality, and they cannot fail to throw a good deal of light upon 
the period in which they were written (cfr. “Neue Funde zu den 
Alten IIPAR EIA TATAOT,” by Prof. Dr. Karl Schmidt, in Pub- 
licat. of the Pruss. Acad., Phil.-Hist. Klasse, de Gruyter, Berlin). 


IV. EpuHeEesus IN THE Days or St. PAUL 


Under the above title the Revue Biblique of the Dominican 
Fathers of Saint-Etienne, at Jerusalem, in the January and July 
numbers of 1929, publishes two interesting articles by Pére Ton- 
neau, O.P., in which the author endeavors with much learning to 
reconstruct before our eyes the famous city of Diana as St. Paul 
beheld it. The fact that the Apostle labored during three years in 
that city is sufficient by itself to rouse our curiosity. Here also 
the archeologist’s spade has rendered yeoman service to our knowl- 
edge of the past. Excavations on systematic lines were begun in 
1863, under the auspices of the authorities of the British Museum. 
The first aim of the excavators was, of course, the discovery of the 
famous Temple of Diana or Artemis (hence called Artemisium), 
but only in 1869 did the lucky find of an inscription put them on 
the track that was to bring them to the site of the world-famed 
shrine. 

The Ephesus visited by St. Paul was of more recent date than 
the original city. The old town was situated further inland, or the 
gulf on which it was built penetrated further inland; but, owing to 
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the clay carried down to sea by the stream Cayster, the gulf became 
more and more shallow so that, already by the time of Alexander 
the Great, the harbor must have been inaccessible even to the shallow- 
draught trading ships of those remote days. In 287, Lysimachus, 
one of Alexander’s former generals, laid the foundations of a new 
city, nearer to the sea. This was the Ephesus visited by St. Paul. 

For us the chief point of interest in the story of Ephesus is its 
religious life and outlook. In this respect profane history fully 
bears out the claim of the town clerk of the city when he asked: 
“‘What man is there that knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians 
is a worshipper of the great Diana, and of Jupiter’s offspring?” 
(Acts, xix.35). The riot caused by the guild of the silversmiths 
is there to demonstrate the extraordinary hold that the worship 
of Diana had upon the imagination and the conduct of the city and 
the whole district. Without any doubt Demetrius and the other 
leaders of the agitation were animated by no disinterested motives, 
but the populace itself must have been sincere enough in its zeal for 
the upkeep of a religion for which their city had been so long famous 
throughout Asia. 

The aspect of the Ephesian Artemis differed considerably from 
that of the Diana of Greek mythology. St. Jerome describes her 
thus: “The Ephesians worship Diana, not the huntress of the short 
tunic and armed with a bow, but her whom the Greeks call sodv- 
pactos (of the many breasts), in order that her very image might 
bolster up the lying claim that she is the foster-mother of all living 
things” (Prol. in Eph., in Pat. Lat., XXVI, col. 441). The idol 
worshipped by the Ephesians to whom St. Paul preached, has 
vanished. Its having been covered with gold plate no doubt caused 
it to be seized by the Goths when they destroyed both city and 
temple in the year 236; but copies of the image may be seen in the 
museum of the Campidoglio at Rome and in the museum at Naples. 

The many breasts and the figures of birds and beasts which form 
a curious and even grotesque kind of ceremonial garb for the 
goddess, are intended to set forth her attributes as universal 


foster-mother. Under the name of Selene, or moon-goddess, she 
was worshipped as the divinity of night and the starry sky; as 
mother and nurse of living things on earth, both man and beast, 
she saw to the continuation of life by helping women in travail, so 
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much so that Plutarch relates that, if she allowed her temple at 
Ephesus to become the prey of the flames, the explanation was 
not her helplessness but the fact that she was present at the birth 
of Alexander the Great. The temple of Diana was burnt on the 
night of the great conqueror’s birth. Moreover, after bringing 
men into the world and fostering them throughout their life, she 
still shepherds them, under the name of Hecate, in the dismal 
sojourn of the underworld. Surely beside all this it was but a 
small matter that she should be the peculiar tutelary deity of a single 
city, even of so great and famous a city as Ephesus. According 
to the “Acts of John,” her statue was placed over the gates of the 
city, and a lamp was kept burning before the idol. 

The festivals of Artemis were famous for their pomp and splen- 
dor. Originally the religious functions were carried out by a kind 
of high priest, called megabyzos, who was a eunuch, and by a college 
of priests. But by the time of St. Paul’s preaching the megabyzos 
had been suppressed by the Romans. The priests’ college also was 
very much reduced in number and influence; in fact, their place 
was by now taken by women priests recruited among the first 
families of the city. These were vowed to virginity, but the Romans 
limited their priestly functions to one year, after which they were 
free to marry, so that, as we learn from several inscriptions, 
daughters often succeeded their mothers in this priesthood. 


These details help us to a better understanding of the tremendous 
hold of paganism upon the people of Ephesus. Was it not in- 
extricably linked with every phase of the city’s life? Its traders 
grew prosperous by reason of the influx of pilgrims; its artists 
made a living by making and selling images of the goddess’s shrine, 
and soothsayers, diviners and charlatans of every description plied 
their trade with much success since we read that “many of them 
who had followed curious arts, brought together their books, and 
burnt them before all; and counting the price of them, they found 
the money to be fifty thousand pieces of silver” (Acts, xix.19). 





LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


On Pious Foundations 


By the term “pious foundations” are meant temporal goods given 
to some legal ecclesiastical person in any manner with the obligation 
to say certain Masses, or hold other specified ecclesiastical functions, 
or perform some works of piety and charity in perpetuity or for a 
prolonged period of time, in return for the revenue derived from 
the aforesaid goods. Once the foundation has been legitimately ac- 
cepted, it assumes the nature of a bilateral contract known as “do 
ut facias” agreement (Canon 1544). 


THE MEANING AND NATURE OF Pious FOUNDATIONS 


In Canons 1448-1471 the Code of Canon Law speaks about the 
so-called patrons of benefices who are the founders or derive their 
right of patronage from the founders of ecclesiastical benefices. In 
Canons 1544-1551 the Code treats of foundations for religious and 
charitable purposes. In the foundation of a benefice a legal ecclesi- 
astical entity or person is established, while a pious foundation is 
merely added to an already established ecclesiastical entity, which is 
put into proprietorship\and possession of the goods of the founda- 
tion, holding such property subject to the conditions made by the 
founder and accepted by the competent ecclesiastical authority. 

The elements which make up a foundation are: (1) certain 
goods, (2) their transfer of title to an ecclesiastical legal person, 
(3) investment of these goods so that there may be a revenue from 
rent or interest, (4) certain works of religion or charity to be per- 
formed by the legal person in consideration of the receipt of the 
revenue, (5) stipulation as to the length of time for which the said 
works are to be performed, (6) acceptance of the offer of the 
founder by the competent ecclesiastical authority, by which accept- 
ance the foundation agreement becomes a bilateral contract binding 
both parties in strict justice to adhere to the agreement. 


The goods to be used in establishing a foundation may be prop- 
erty of any kind—money, houses, land, or anything which can be 
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rented or invested so that some revenue accrues. The title to the 
goods must be transferred to one of the legal ecclesiastical persons, 
for without such transfer the foundation would not be an ecclesi- 
astical one and the obligation of performing the works of religion 
or of charity would not rest on the Church. If, for instance, a cer- 
tain sum of money is by last will bequeathed to a lay person with 
the condition that he have a certain number of Masses said annu- 
ally for the repose of the soul of the testator, that testamentary dis- 
position does not constitute an ecclesiastical foundation. The in- 
vestment of the goods is necessary, because from the interest or rent 
compensation is to be made to the ecclesiastical person who is to 
assume the obligation of performing the works of religion and the 
means are to be got to do the stipulated deeds of charity, while 
the goods themselves are to remain intact. The founder who do- 
nates the goods specifies the acts of religion or charity which are 
to be performed and the length of time during which these works 
are to be performed. The Code does not consider it a foundation 
strictly so called, unless it is made either in perpetuity or for a long 
time (diuturnum tempus). Canonists do not agree as to the mean- 
ing of diuturnum tempus, some saying that it means fifty years at 
least, others forty, still others ten. Nobody denies that ten years 
is the minimum required for a foundation, and so long as there is 
no official determination of the phrase diuturnum tempus, ten years 
should be considered sufficient. The foundation becomes such only 
by acceptance of the offer of the founder on the part of the com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority. That authority is the local Ordinary 
for all foundations except those given to exempt religious organiza- 
tions. The acceptance concludes and makes binding the agreement 
between the founder and the Church. 

The most important pious foundations are those made in favor 
of the poor and the sick. When the Church of Christ was first 
established among the nations of the world, there was no organized 
charity to care for the poor and the sick, bodily and mentally afflicted 
humanity. Christ’s tender love for the poor, the lepers, the sufferers 
from various ills was to the world something new and unheard of. 
From its very beginning the Church considered the exercise of 
works of charity as an important part of the duties imposed upon 
her by the Saviour; wherefore, she urged her children to establish 
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institutions of charity, to endow them, and to give their life’s seryicg 
to the works of mercy. The governments of the nations christiap. 
ized by the Church not only allowed the Church to continue her 
mission of charity, but gave her positive assistance. The Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth century adopted the view that the care 
of the poor and the sick was the business of the State, and wanted 
the Church to be excluded from all activities in that line. 


ENDOWMENT AND INCOME SUBJECT TO RULEs oF Loca. 
ORDINARY 


The local Ordinary has the right to prescribe regulations concerp- 
ing the amount of the endowment below which a pious foundation 
cannot be accepted (by the ecclesiastical persons subject to him) 
and concerning the proper distribution of the income from the en- 
dowment (Canon 1545). 

In a foundation the performance of specified works of religion 
or charity is imposed on the ecclesiastical person who accepts the 
foundation. These obligations are not merely a personal burden 
for the ecclesiastic in charge of a church, institution, or benefice 
to which the foundation is to be committed, but for the church, etc; 
and the duties imposed may last long beyond the life of the indi- 
vidual ecclesiastic. Canon Law, therefore, very appropriately gives 
the local Ordinary authority to specify the amount of the money 
or other goods that are to serve as an endowment or fund from 
whose interest, rent, etc., the performance of the works of charity 
or religion is to be made possible. Furthermore, authority is given 
to the local Ordinary to regulate the distribution of the income 
from the foundation fund. If that distribution has been fixed by 
the founder, it rests with the Ordinary to decide whether he is 
willing to permit the acceptance of those stipulations or refuse to 
admit the foundation. 

There are laical foundations which resemble the ecclesiastical 
ones but do not come under the laws laid down for ecclesiastical 
foundations. Laical chaplaincies are the subject of a litigation 
before the Roman Rota in the “Causa Bergomensis.” If a rich 
family had on its estate a chapel and obtained permission to have 
a priest, who is to say Mass there daily or on certain days, the 
owners may perhaps have set apart a certain fund from which the 
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chaplain was to derive his salary. If the fund or other property 
from the revenue of which the salary is to be derived is not trans- 
ferred into ecclesiastical ownership with the consent of the bishop 
and the other formalities required for the pious foundations strictly 
so called, it does not become an ecclesiastical foundation. Where- 
fore, the founder is not stopped from making changes in or sup- 
pressing the foundation either during his life time or by last will, 
for, supposing that there was no contract with the chaplain in refer- 
ence to the foundation, the founder is free to undo what he has 
done (cfr. Roman Rota, February 26, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, XIII, 


505). 
REQUIREMENTS FOR Pious FOUNDATIONS 


The written consent of the local Ordinary is required for the 
acceptance of a pious foundation by a legal ecclesiastical person; 
the Ordinary shall not give his consent until he has ascertained that 
the legal person can satisfy the obligations of the new foundation, 
as well as of those already accepted. 

Above all, the Ordinary shall make sure that the income from 
the foundation fund corresponds fully to the imposed obligations, 
according to the custom of the respective diocese. The patron of 
a church has no right to interfere in the accepting, constituting and 
administering of a foundation (Canon 1546). 

When a foundation is offered to a church or ecclesiastical insti- 
tute which is under the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary (con- 
cerning those of exempt religious, cfr. Canon 1550, to be explained 
below), the priest in charge may not accept it, but must refer the 
matter to his Ordinary, for without the latter’s consent in writing 
the foundation cannot be accepted. The Ordinary is commanded 
by the law of Canon 1546 not to give his consent until he has in- 
quired and ascertained that the church or institute is capable of 
complying with the stipulations of the foundation, lest, as the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council declared under Pope Urban VIII, “the 
pious requests of the testators remain unfulfilled, the promise to 
benefactors is broken, the souls of the deceased are deprived of the 
suffrages, the divine services due to the churches are not performed, 
and the faithful are scandalized and deterred from making foun- 
dations for such works of charity.” The Ordinary is specially 
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cautioned by the Code not to allow the acceptance of a foundation 
unless a sufficient revenue is provided for the execution of the works 
of religion or charity demanded by the founder. The amount cop- 
sidered sufficient depends, of course, on the economical standing of 
the respective country, for a sum of money sufficient to do certain 
things in one country would not at all suffice in another. 

Finally, Canon 1546 rules that the patron of a church has no 
right to interfere in the matter of foundations to be accepted by 
and established in the church over which he holds the right of 
patronage, nor may he exert any authority over the administration 
of the goods of the foundations. The person who built or endowed 
a church was before the promulgation of the Code vested with the 
right of patronage over that church, and he had the right and duty 
to report to the local Ordinary willful waste of the goods of the 
church by its administrators, but he had no right to interfere per- 
sonally in the administration. Patrons who possessed the right of 
patronage before the Code became law continue in possession of 
that right, but under the law of the Code the right of patronage 
cannot be hereafter acquired. The Church evidently has had too 


much disagreeable experience with the patrons attempting to set up 
a government over the patronage churches contrary to the authori- 
ties of the Church. 


INVESTMENT OF THE FOUNDATION FUND 


Money and movable goods given for the endowment of a founda- 
tion shall be deposited immediately in a safe place to be designated 
by the local Ordinary, and kept there until the money or the price 
of the movable goods can be safely and profitably invested. The 
investment is to be made as soon as possible, and the Ordinary is 
to decide where and how the money is to be invested; but before 
he does decide on the investment, he must consult both the inter- 
ested parties and the diocesan board of administration. The invest- 
ment is to be made in favor of the foundation, and the person who 
is to receive the income from the investment is to be instructed 
concerning the obligations, which are to be expressly and individv- 
ally enumerated (Canon 1547). 

If movable goods are to make up the fund or endowment of a 
foundation, the foregoing Canon supposes that they shall be sold 
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with the authority and under the supervision of the Ordinary. [f 
real estate is given for the endowment of a foundation, the land 
or houses are not to be sold, for ordinarily real estate is the safest 
investment. However, it may happen that the real estate is of such 
a nature that it produces little or no income (¢.g., poor soil, a 
dilapidated house), and that a good price can be got for the land. 
In that case the Ordinary should not grant permission for the 
acceptance of the foundation until the founder has sold the prop- 
erty, for in this manner the difficult formalities attending a sale of 
ecclesiastical real estate can be avoided. If real estate was devised 
by last will, land is transferred to the devisee by the executor or 
administrator on acceptance by the devisee (supposing the bishop’s 
permission has been granted to him) of the property and the con- 
ditions under which it is bequeathed. As after the transfer the 
land or house become ecclesiastical property, the formalities of 
Canon Law must be observed if the real estate is to be sold. The 
executor or administrator has no authority under the laws in force 
in the various States of the United States to sell real estate and 
give the price of the sale to a devisee of a will; he has the right 
to sell real estate only in case the personal property does not suffice 
to pay the debts of the estate of the deceased. 

In reference to the investment of foundation funds, the Church 
prefers investing in real estate and, next to that, government bonds 
for the sole reason that she considers these safest to preserve the 
fund and to derive the necessary revenue for the fulfillment of the 
stipulations of the foundation about works of religion or charity. 
The bishop is not forbidden to allow investment of the foundation 
funds in private corporations, but he is cautioned to look to the 
safety of the money because of the obligations attached to the funds. 


DocuMENTS REQUIRED IN ESTABLISHING A FOUNDATION 


Foundations must be made in writing; those made orally are to 
be consigned to writing. One copy of the agreement (called in the 
Code the tabule fundationis) shall be kept in the archives of the 
diocese, and another shall be preserved in the archives of the legal 
ecclesiastical person to whom the foundation is entrusted (Canon 
1548). 

The Code does not specify the formalities of the document of 
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the foundation. In all documents the place and date of the act must 
be indicated. The recital of the amount of money or other Property 
and its actual transfer to the specified ecclesiastical person, the 
specified works of religion or charity to be performed by said person 
and the length of time over which said performance is to extend, 
are essential to the foundation and should therefore be embodied in 
the instrument. The signatures of the founder, of the rector or 
superior of the church or institute, of two witnesses, and mention 
of the consent of the Ordinary should complete the document. This 
instrument is to be executed in at least two copies; but very likely 
the founder also will desire to have a copy, and, if so, a third copy 
should be executed. The founder may specify in detail how much 
of the income from the fund is to be used for works of charity, 
what stipend is to be paid in remuneration for the performance of 
the various works of religion, and he may and is to be advised to 
give discretionary power to the Ordinary to modify the obligations, 
including Masses to be said at stated times, in order to provide for 
future emergencies when through wars and other upheavals the 
foundation fund may not produce a sufficient income to perform 
all the works demanded in the instrument of the foundation. 


MANNER OF RECORD KEEPING OF VARIOUS FOUNDATIONS 


Besides observing the regulations of Canons 1514-1517 and 1525, 
every church which has foundations shall prepare a list of all the 
obligations imposed, and this table shall be kept by the rector in 
a safe place. Besides the book mentioned in Canon 843 (for record 
of manual stipends), another book must be kept in which the rector 
shall enter each and all perpetual and temporary obligations, their 
fulfillment and the stipends paid, so that an exact account of all 
these details may be given to the local Ordinary (Canon 1549). 

Canons 1514-1517 demand that the stipulations of the founder 
be very faithfully executed even in reference to the manner of 
administration and the use of the income; that the local Ordinary 
should insist and demand an account concerning the fulfillment of 
the will of the founder; that every cleric and religious who has 
been given some goods in trust for the performance of works of 
charity or religion is bound to inform the respective Ordinary and 
act under his supervision; that the reduction of the prescribed works 
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in foundations made by last will is reserved to the Holy See, unless 
the will gives the Ordinary discretionary power, or unless the in- 


come decreased without fault of the administrators, or for other 
reasons the performance of all the works required by the founder 
has become impossible. The reduction of Masses is reserved to the 
Holy See, unless the instrument of the foundation authorizes the 
Ordinary also to reduce the Masses when the income is diminished 
(Committee for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, July 14, 
1922). Canon 1525 prescribes that all administrators, both clerics 
and laics, of any church, religious or charitable institution canon- 
ically erected and of all confraternities must give a yearly account 
to the local Ordinary. 

In order that the obligations imposed by the various foundations 
accepted by a church may be more easily remembered, the rector of 
the church is to tabulate the obligations and keep a special book for 
the perpetual or temporary Mass obligations required by the founda- 
tions with the record of their fulfillment and the payment of the 
stipends. 


FOUNDATIONS ENTRUSTED TO EXEMPT RELIGIOUS 


In the case of pious foundations in the churches of exempt re- 
ligious, including parochial churches, the rights and duties of the 
local Ordinary, as defined in Canons 1545-1549, pertain exclusively 
to the major religious Superior (Canon 1550). 

As the major Superiors of clerical exempt religious organizations 
have quasi-episcopal jurisdiction over their own houses and subjects, 
Canon 1550 rules that these Superiors have the same authority as 
the local Ordinary has over foundations in secular and non-exempt 
religious churches, when there is question of foundations in the 
churches of exempt religious organizations. A church which ad- 
joins the residence of an exempt religious community, though it is 
a parish church, and though the ownership of it is retained by the 
diocese (as is done in some instances in the United States), is still 
to be considered the church of the religious, provided their residence 
has been established with the beneplacitum of the Holy See. No 
residence, whether of a large community or of a few religious, can 
be established by exempt religious without the beneplacitum of the 
Holy See (cfr. Canon 497, §1). The permission to establish a 
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residence given to an exempt clerical organization includes the 
faculty to have a church or a public oratory annexed to the house 
(cfr. Canon 497, §2). If the religious have charge of outlying 
mission chapels or small parishes in addition to the home parish, 
these cannot be called churches of the religious, for the law gives 
that name to churches only which are adjoining a residence of 
religious. 


REDUCTION OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF FOUNDATIONS 


The reduction of obligations attached to pious foundations is 
reserved exclusively to the Holy See, unless the document of foun- 


dation explicitly states otherwise (7.e., gives the Ordinary certain 
specified powers to reduce the obligations); according to Canon 
1517, §2, however, the Masses cannot be reduced in number with- 
out permission of the Holy See. When the Holy See grants an 
indult to reduce the number of foundation Masses, that indult does 
not include authority to reduce Masses due by contract, nor does 


it authorize the reduction of other works of a pious foundation. 
A general indult to reduce the obligations of pious foundations 
must be interpreted in the sense that the person possessing the indult 
shall, unless the contrary is apparent, reduce other obligations rather 
than Masses (Canon 1551). 

In general, the Code reserves to the Holy See the reduction of 
obligations attached to foundations. There are two exceptions to 
this rule. (1) The instrument by which the foundation is made 
may expressly grant the Ordinary power to reduce the obligations; 
the extent of the power has to be learned from the document. If 
it includes power also to reduce the number of Masses, the will of 
the founder prevails, and the Ordinary has power to reduce the 
Masses under the conditions specified in the instrument; this point 
was confirmed by Declaration of the Committee for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code on July 14, 1922. (2) Canon 1517 
gives authority to the Ordinary to reduce the obligations of founda- 
tions if in the course of time the income from the foundation fund 
has been diminished without the fault of the administrators so 
that it is impossible to defray the expenses for all the works de 
manded; in this concession authority is denied to reduce the Mass 
obligations, for the reduction of which recourse must be had to the 
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Sacred Congregation of the Council. If the foundation fund is com- 
pletely exhausted through no fault of its administrators, one may 
justly hold that the obligations cease; if the fund does not produce 
any income, the obligations remain suspended until income again 
accrues. We had expressed some doubt as to the cessation of Mass 
obligations in those circumstances (cfr. “Practical Commentary,” 


II, n. 1543), but the agreement between the founder and the church 
which assumes the obligations seems to be conditioned on the 
reception of the income. 

The bishops in the United States and some other countries have 
faculties to reduce the number of perpetual foundation Masses when 
the revenue is so small that the celebrant does not get the usual 
legitimate stipend. They have also faculties to transfer foundation 
Masses to other days and to other churches than those specified in 
the instrument of the foundation. 








THE PRIEST AND THE YOUNG 
By Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


Every priest, as another Christ, must have deep in his heart a 
warm, efficacious love for children. The Lord and Saviour of men 
bade His Apostles to let the little ones come unto Him, because of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. Children are the most precious in- 
heritance of the Church, and these little lives, now so young and 
weak, are to be built up into strong and noble Catholic men and 
women who will be the support and bulwark of the Church in the 
next generation. Any Catholic child is a treasure beyond price, and 
no one who is not a prophet can say what blessings and holiness may 
not be bound up with the future of any little one. 


Tue CHILD AND THE MAN 


Less than a century ago, a little lad walked barefoot to school 
each day from the house of his father, who was a poor Italian post- 
man. The pious priest, who helped this little lad, encouraged him 


and taught him, could not know that he was to sit in the chair of 
St. Peter and rule the Church. Yet this boy, whose name was 
Sarto, afterwards became Cardinal Patriarch of Venice, and then 
was consecrated Vicar of Christ with the title Pius X. So too the 
priest of Lisieux who preached Sunday after Sunday, while a beau- 
tiful little girl and her aged father looked up at him in rapt atten- 
tion, little knew his words were falling into a soul so dear to God. 
How could he foresee that this little child would, in less than fifty 
years, be a canonized Saint, the wonder of the whole world, the 
object of the devotion of Catholics of every nation? 

These are exceptional instances, and yet no priest can tell, when 
he looks into the face of a child, what the destiny of that child may 
be. In the ranks of our children’s societies, on the benches of our 
parish schools, everywhere that Catholic children are grouped to- 
gether, we might, if we had the power of prophecy, point out the 
future priests and bishops of the Church, as well as the future nuns 
and devoted Catholic mothers who would—the former in their con- 
vents, the latter in their homes—raise up a generation of faithful 
people. The good that the priest can do to older folk is bounded 
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by the limitations which age has brought to them. After a certain 
period of life habits have been formed, talents crystallized. The 
capacities of men and women are definitely known, but a child is a 
draft on the future upon whose snowy page no figures have yet been 
written. The priest can do more good with a given effort by help- 
ing the children than in any other way of which one can think. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE VICAR OF CHRIST 


We shall never forget in this connection the words of the late 
Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, at the conclusion of a private au- 
dience granted by him some years ago. We told him of various 
good works which were being undertaken in the United States for 
the benefit of the Catholic people, and in particular of work for 
Catholic young folk. The Holy Father listened with great attention, 
putting questions now and then which showed the depth of his in- 
terest and his keen analysis of situations. Finally, after giving 
much more time than is usually allowed to a private audience, the 
Holy Father rose to give us his blessing. “I bless,” said he, “all 
the works in which you are interested, all those whom you have in 
mind, all those who help you in your work.” Then he paused a 
moment, and with great earnestness he said: “But especially I bless 
the work for Catholic young people. Continue to work for them. 
Do all you can for their welfare, because our young people are the 
hope of the Church. They are the seed from which the Church of 
the future must spring.” The Holy Father again paused, and ap- 
peared to be reflecting deeply. Then he spoke his final words. “The 
Catholic young people,” he said, “are indeed the Church of the 
future.” With these words he made a sign that the audience was 
at an end, offered us the ring of Peter to kiss, and we left his pres- 
ence with these words ringing in our ears. 


KEEPING THE CHILDREN 


Our Catholic young people are indeed the hope of the Church. 
They are the seed from which the Church must spring; they are 
“the Church of the future.” What motives to induce the priest 
to do all he can for the young! It must be a great sorrow to the 
heart of every priest to realize that, with all our efforts, such a 
number of our Catholic young people are lost to the Church. Some 
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time ago, when we were discussing this subject with a very experi- 
enced and observant member of the hierarchy, he made this re. 
mark: “If we were to keep in the Church all the Catholic children, 
even without making any converts, we should soon inherit the land, 
because the number of children in our Catholic families is so great, 
proportionately to the general increase of the population, that, by 
keeping them all, their numbers would possess the earth.” If this 
be true, the sad conclusion then forces itself upon us that the reason 
why we do not possess the earth is that so many of our Catholic 
children are lost to the Church. No matter what great efforts a 
priest may make, they will not be excessive when we consider the 
needs of our children. 


VocATION 


Naturally, the first interest and activity of the priest will be 
brought to bear in favor of our children in our parish schools. At 
the present time these schools are surely increasing rapidly in ex- 
cellence and efficiency. More than 2,000,000 children are now in 
the care of our Sisters. The priest can be of help to these schools 
in many ways, and perhaps not the least important way is by en- 
couraging and developing vocations to the teaching Sisterhoods. 
Sisters sometimes complain that while so many parish-priests wish 
more help from the Sisters, so few of them comparatively seem to 
realize the necessity of vocations. No group of Catholic women, 
surely, are doing so much for the Church as the Sisters are, and 
none are so burdened and overworked as they. If we were able 
to offer our religious communities twice the number of subjects they 
now have, they could with a little readjustment find work for all 
this double number. To follow a religious vocation brings ines- 
timable blessings to the recipient. Why then should we hesitate 
to encourage vocations or why should we allow ourselves to fall into 
an indifferent or careless attitude in this regard, when we know the 
great need of our teaching Sisters? 

It ought, besides, to be a great point to the parish-priest to help 
in every possible way the work of the teaching Sisters and to offer 
them as little hindrance as possible. Tact, thoughtfulness, and con- 
siderateness in an eminent degree on the part of the parish-priest is 
called for in dealing with the parish school. But it is needless to 
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dwell now on this subject, because priests know by experience how 
much they can do either for or against the interests of the schools. 
It is for each one to examine himself carefully on the effect of 
his attitude and his efforts towards the school. 


CHILDREN IN PuBLic SCHOOLS 


But let us not forget that, while a little more than half of our 
Catholic children are being educated by the Sisters, a very large 
and important minority of them, nearly as many again, are in the 
public schools. The souls of the one group are as precious as those 
of the other. Indeed, the Catholic children in the public schools are 
even more in need of our prayers, our thought, and our efforts than 
those who are under the safe care of the teaching Sisters. The 
heart of the priest grows sad at the thought that the Catholic chil- 
dren in the public schools are at a double disadvantage. First, they 
have the obvious disadvantage of lacking the instruction and train- 
ing of the Sisters, but besides this the very families which are least 
Catholic in their home life and least apt to train their children re- 
ligiously at home are the very ones that are most likely to send them 
to the public schools. 

It is not reasonable for the priest to neglect or disregard the 
Catholic children in the public schools merely because their parents 
do not take enough interest in them to send them to Catholic schools. 
This is not the fault of the child but of the parents, and we should 
be wrong indeed if we did not make every effort to help these chil- 
dren despite their parents’ fault. The Heart of Christ goes out as 
tenderly and yearningly to the disinherited and neglected child as 
to the one possessed of every blessing. He is a Good Shepherd, 
who seeks and finds the sheep that was lost. This is, then, a very 
important part of the priestly character, to have a special tenderness 
and solicitude for the strayed or straying lambs of the flock of 
Christ. It is a very great mistake, therefore, for a priest to disre- 
gard and neglect the public schools. Though we have a system of 
schools of our own, it still remains true that the public schools be- 
long to us and are as much our responsibility as they are that of any 
citizen. These public schools are educating nearly half of our 
Catholic children, and they are training most of the other citizens 
with whom our Catholic people will have to live in after days. 
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Hence, anything that the priest can do to better the public schogj 
system, to improve its moral atmosphere, to protest against its 
abuses, is a service to the Catholic Church as well as to the State 
at large. 

The problem of the catechetical instruction of the children jp 
these public schools is a very grave one. It is being met to some 
degree by the earnest efforts of the Catholic Instruction Leagues 
organized in various places. While the ideal would be to have 
every Catholic child in the Catholic school, we must face the prac. 
tical problem of supplying schools and teachers. Nearly twice the 
number of existing schools and existing teachers would be necessary 
to take care of all our Catholic children at the present time. Hence, 
we ought at least to provide catechetical instruction for those chil- 
dren who can find no accommodation in our schools. 


THE CatTHoLtic HOME 


The solicitude of the priest for the soul of the child will also find 
an expression in his zeal for the interests of the Catholic home. It 
is a common remark nowadays that modern conditions seriously 
impair the home spirit. As he goes about his parish, the busy priest 
must see time and again how modern life with its everlasting crav- 
ing to be abroad, with its commercialized amusements, with its or- 
ganized sociability and its spirit of unrest, has injured and even 
to an extent broken up the Catholic home. Not only do the children 
go out at nights and find their recreation anywhere and everywhere 
but at home, but many parents have the same unhappy spirit of un- 
rest. In fact, the parents are sometimes worse than the children, 
and any real upbuilding of the home spirit would have to begin 
with them. The priest ought, therefore, surely to do everything 
he can to bring the true Catholic home spirit back into our families. 
He can do a great deal to this end by the promotion of the right 
sort of reading, by instructions on the home spirit and home life, 
by talks and conferences to his church societies, especially those of 
women, on making the home a happy and holy place, attractive 
and congenial to the young folk. 

There is a great deal of talk nowadays about the wickedness of 
youth, but in point of fact youth is perhaps neither very much bet- 
ter nor worse in itself than it always was. It is simply reacting to 
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new conditions which are far less favorable to goodness and inno- 
cence than conditions were in former days. Instead of yielding to 
the modern influences which tend to break up the home, and taking 
it as a matter of course that homes are done for, the priest will for 
the sake of the young people surely wish to do all he can to make 
Catholic homes truly Catholic. By encouraging good pictures, good 
reading, and the right sort of companionship at home, he can help 
the children to grow up good Catholics. 


YouncG PEOPLE’s SOCIETIES 


Many parish-priests complain at the present time that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to keep up the young people’s societies in the 
parish, and this also is a symptom which results from conditions of 


our modern life. In the old days, meetings of church societies were 
an event in the week. People had very little else to do in the eve- 
ning, and they were glad to come together for a society meeting. 
Nowadays there are so many uses for every moment of time that 
the young people especially excuse themselves from going to reli- 
gious meetings because they have so many other calls on their 
leisure. The vast multiplication of amusements, the many ways of 
spending time which modern invention has provided—the radio, 
the moving pictures, automobiles—and all the social functions that 
keep young folk in a merry whirl, are so many reasons for the diffi- 
culty in keeping up parish societies. 

Then, too, we have not yet learned how to develop leaders among 
our young people who will go forward and themselves take charge 
of their own societies. The priest with so many other calls on his 
time finds it impossible to give the energy and interest to each so- 
ciety which is required for its success. We can see no other solution 
of this problem than either the employment of paid workers or the 
training of the young people to manage the societies for themselves. 
This requires a good deal of tact and self-sacrifice on the part of 
the priest. He is so used to deciding everything for himself, doing 
everything for himself, being the principal figure in all church ac- 
tivities, that it is hard to give the young people sufficient leeway, and 
they will never do the work unless they have freedom enough to 
make them feel that they are not really automatons, but are really 
in charge of the activities. 
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ENCOURAGING NOBLE AMBITIONS 


Still another important part of the priest’s duty towards his young 
people is to encourage and stimulate them to have noble ambitions 
and high ideals. Give a boy or girl the hope and confidence of be- 
coming something worth while, and that boy or girl will work more 
intensely and achieve more throughout the whole course of life. 
It has been noticed by our Catholic observers that there is often a 
distinct lack of ambition and aspiration in our young folk. Catho- 
lics are too often content to be underlings, too often satisfied with 
a very mediocre share of achievement and success. Considering the 
number of our Catholic people, we have not nearly enough distin- 
guished and eminent scholars, doctors, lawyers, and authors. It is 
said that, taking the country as a whole, only about one out of ten 
of the members of the staffs of our Catholic hospitals is a Catholic. 
The rest are Protestants or Jews, or men of no religious affiliation. 
The number of eminent writers in the country who are Catholics 
is far below the numerical proportion of our people. We have in 
the United States some twenty million Catholics; that is to say, 
about one out of every five of our people is a Catholic. Yet, not 
one in five of the effective writers, noted authors, the men and 
women who are truly serving the public with their pens, is a Catho- 
lic. This relative inferiority does not spring surely from any lack 
of talent, for in this our Catholic young people can compare favor- 
ably with the young people of any other denomination. It seems to 
come from a lack of ambition, of a definite purpose, of high resolve, 
and such ambition and purpose the priest can very effectively stir up 
by his own attitude towards the young folk as well as by his ex- 
hortations and suggestions. 


There is no time in life in which encouragement and good sug- 
gestions are so precious as they are in youth. Men and women who 


have arrived at a more advanced stage in a career can no longer 
be changed very much by your advice or exhortation. They have 
chosen their path and struck their pace, and nothing that you can 
do will much increase or diminish their speed of progress. Boys 
and girls, young men and young women, are without experience and 
without achievement. If you encourage them and help them, they 
will be capable of great progress, whereas they might never have 
found themselves without your help. 
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We have used a number of times and in various places a phrase, 
“the service of eminence,” by which we have tried to indicate what 
seems a great need of the time. The service of eminence is that 
service which any individual renders by becoming excellent in the 
work which he or she has undertaken. This service does not re- 
quire great talents or extraordinary competence, but it does demand 


that a person should tower above others by industry, fidelity, and 
efficiency in his chosen work. If we were to explain to our young 
people unwearyingly that by achieving this service of eminence they 
can do more good, gain more merit, and confer more honor on the 
Church than those individuals who are satisfied with mere medi- 
ocrity, we should be doing a great service to the Church and to so- 
ciety. The more we get our young folk unselfishly to aspire after 
the service of eminence and to be willing to pay the price in effort, 
study and practice to achieve it, the more we shall benefit them and 
all those about them. 


ENLISTING COOPERATION 


Surely, the parish-priest should also mobilize all the forces of his 
parish which can work in favor of the young people. His own 
powers may be very restricted and his time limited. But he may 
find in the parish some group or circle of individuals who can help 
the young people very effectively, if he will lead them and encourage 
them in this work. The ideal parish would be like a great family 
in which the older help the young and those who are better off assist 
those who are not so fortunate in worldly goods and education and 
in other advantages. Movements like the Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters, though they are sometimes a little unwise in their methods, 
have a strong foundation of excellence and a real reason for 
existence. 

The priest might well organize in his parish a group of Big 
Brothers for the boys of the parish and Big Sisters for the girls of 
the parish, who would secure opportunities for the young folk, give 
them good advice, and encourage them to make the most of their 
talents and advantages. Like most other aspects of parish organiza- 
tion, there are vast possibilities in this which we have up to now 
scarcely appreciated. But, for the present, it is only possible to 
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touch on these things, and we leave to the individual priest the fyr- 
ther development of the ideas which we are merely indicating, 

Finally, there is the work of the priest in helping his young peo- 
ple to choose their way of life and to decide on their vocation. We 
have already touched on this subject in speaking of the parish 
schools, but it deserves a great deal more emphasis. Not only voca- 
tions to the sisterhoods, but vocations to the priesthood, to the bro- 
therhoods, and to other phases of the religious life, ought to receive 
very sympathetic and careful attention from the priest. It is he who 
is the official spiritual adviser and director of his people, and he 
ought to be expert in discovering the signs of a vocation and un- 
wearying in encouraging his young people to choose wisely their 
way of life and to discover God’s will in that regard. This sub- 
ject of the development of vocations is again too great a theme 
to be more than touched on here. 





LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MONKS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


V. Holy Water 


Holy Water, together with the sign of the cross and the im- 
position of hands, forms the chief constituent element of every 
kind of ecclesiastical blessing and exorcism. For many centuries 
water blessed by the priest has been the most popular of all sacra- 
mentals. It behooves us to study the origin and development of a 
means of grace and supernatural blessing than which none is more 
deeply valued by the faithful. 


I. Hoty WATER IN EARLy TIMES 


Water is one of nature’s own symbols. Hence, we find it in 
ritual or liturgical use, not only among the Jews, but also among 
most, if not all pagan peoples, more particularly the Romans. With 
the Israelites purifications by water were of daily occurrence, both 
privately and in the services of the temple. These lustrations by 


water consisted either in a simple washing of the hands, a sprinkling 
by means of a branch of hyssop, or in a total immersion of the 
body. In the Book of Numbers Moses prescribes the ritual of the 
sacrifice for sin, the victim being a red cow: her ashes are to be 
mixed with fresh water, and all those who have contracted any legal 
impurity are to be cleansed by being sprinkled with this “water of 
expiation” (Num., xix). A branch of hyssop was used for this 
sprinkling, hence the well known verse of Psalm 50: “Thou shalt 
sprinkle me with hyssop, and I shall be cleansed: thou shalt wash 
me and I shall be made whiter than snow.” Everybody knows 
about the brazen laver which stood between the altar and the 
sanctuary : “Water being put into it, Aaron and his sons shall wash 
their hands and feet in it when they are going into the tabernacle 
of the testimony, and when they are to come to the altar, to offer 
on it incense to the Lord : lest perhaps they die” (Levit., xxx. 18-20). 

Allusions to the purifying power of water are very numerous 


both in the Psalms and in the Prophets. Among the latter the 
most notable is Ezechiel’s vision of the streams of water that issued 
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from the right side of the temple, which gave life to all those 
whom it reached in its course down to the sea (Ezech., vivii), 
Elsewhere the same Prophet writes: “I will pour upon you clean 
water and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness: and I will 
cleanse you from all your idols” (Ezech., xxxvii. 25). 


No doubt these texts must be given a mystical interpretation, 


but the symbolism is easily understood, for it is so very obvious, 
As water washes away the stains of hand and foot or body, so is 
the soul cleansed not only by repentance but likewise by the use of 
the material symbol to which it has pleased God to attach a spiritual 
virtue. There was not in the lustral water of the Jews the virtue 
that is in our own Holy Water—for the so-called sacraments of 
the Old Law were only shadows of future realities—but there can 
be no doubt that, if an Israelite used them with humility and faith, 
he obtained far more than a mere legal purification from a legal 
transgression. Purifications by water are found among the ancient 
peoples: among the Greeks the priests washed their hands before 
and after the offering of sacrifice, and the assistants were sprinkled 
with water. At the entrance to a Roman temple there was always 
to be found a basin of water in which the hands were washed on 
entering the sanctuary. A period of five years was called lustrum, 
precisely because of the purifications by water (lustrationes) which 
were the outstanding feature of the public ceremonies that marked 
the completion of that period of time. 

Christianity could not neglect so precious a symbolism. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest of all supernatural blessings, that by 
which we become children of God, is for ever linked with this the 
most common and the most necessary of elements. If a man would 
see the Kingdom of God, he must needs be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost. Since water poured over the head of a man in the 
name of the Blessed Trinity has power to make him pass from 
darkness into light, from death to life, it is not to be wondered at 
that the Christians should have used water even apart from the 
rite of Baptism. We must confess from the outset that it is im- 
possible to discover at what period of the history of the Church 
water blessed by a special rite first came to be used as we use it 
today. Everyone knows the famous text in which Tertullian 
bears witness to the frequency with which the early Christians made 
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the sign of the cross, that is “at every step and before every action, 
on coming and going, on rising and on sitting down, at morning, 


noon and night, when dressing and when taking a meal, whatever 


our occupation may be, we make the sign of the cross on our fore- 
head” (De Coron. mil., II1). The apologist only speaks of the 
sign of the cross. Since many centuries the devout Christian takes 
care in addition to dip his fingers in Holy Water in order thus to 
enhance yet further the spiritual value of the sign of the cross. In 
fact, what Tertullian, Clement of Jerusalem and other writers say 
of the sign of the cross is now equally true of the use of Holy 
Water. 

We gather from early witnesses, from Tertullian in particular, 
that the faithful were in the habit of washing their hands before 
they lifted them towards heaven in prayer. Perhaps St. Paul 
alludes to the custom when he writes to Timothy: “I will therefore 
that men pray in every place, lifting up pure hands. . . .” (1 Tim., 
ii. 8). The African apologist has a striking passage in his treatise 
on prayer: “What reason is there in going to prayer with hands 
indeed washed, but the spirit foul? Inasmuch as to our hands them- 
selves spiritual purities are necessary, that they may be ‘lifted up 
pure’ from falsehood, . . . and all the other blemishes which, 
conceived by the spirit, are effected by the operation of the hands. 
These are the true purities; not those which most men are super- 
stitiously careful about, taking water at every prayer, even when 
they are coming from a bath of the whole body” (De Orat., xi). 
In his Apology Tertullian states that before sitting down to the 
love-feast (agape) the Christians wash their hands (Apol., xxxix). 
The context does not justify any inference that the water used 
for these ablutions was previously blessed, but this washing was 
certainly more than purely utilitarian, for we can hardly believe 
that a man would come to a solemn religious assembly with hands 
so soiled as to require a washing in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Without doubt these ablutions were part of the ritual, and were 
themselves symbolical of the inward purity of the soul, and the 
hands were washed before prayer for exactly the same motive for 
which Jesus washed the feet of the Apostles. 

If the Church did not specially bless water, the Christians did 
so themselves in the measure in which any child of the Church can 
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bless and consecrate the material things of daily use: “It does not 
behoove any of the faithful either to take food or to enter the bath 
without his having first prayed: sed et cibum non prius sumere et 
lavacrum non prius adire, quam interposita oratione fideles decet’ 
(De Orat., xxv). In the above-quoted passage about the sign of 
the cross we saw that the early Christians made it ad omnem aditum 
et exitum: therefore, it must have been made at the moment of the 
ritual washing of the hands upon entering the place where the 
faithful met for the purposes of worship. The conclusion lawfully 
drawn from these texts and many others, which space forbids to 
quote here, is that the use of water sanctified or blessed at least in 
an informal way is almost as old as the Church herself. 

Moreover, we are not now speaking of the water used in Baptism: 
for that the baptismal font was the object, from an early time, of a 
special consecration, is not called in doubt by any student of the 
Liturgy. Our claim is that Holy Water was used as a sacramental, 
very much as we use it, long before the custom grew of blessing 
it with the ritual now in use in the Latin Church. 


One of the earliest references to water blessed for other purposes 


than Baptism is found in the Apostolic Constitutions, which takes 
us back to the middle of the third century and the first half of the 
fourth: “Concerning water and oil Matthias (or Matthew) pre- 
scribes: Let the bishop bless the water and the oil. If there is no 
bishop available, let a priest bless it, assisted by a deacon, and let 
him speak thus: ‘God of hosts, God of virtue, creator of the waters 

. who gavest the water for refreshment and cleanliness . . . do 
thou thyself now, through Jesus Christ, hallow this water . . . and 
give to it the virtue to restore health, to keep from us sickness, to 
drive away devils and all their temptations, through Christ the hope 
of us all’” (Const. Apost., viii. 29). The fact that oil was blessed 
as well as water, goes to show that the blessing of Holy Water 
grew out of the blessing of the baptismal font. Moreover, the 
water was blessed on behalf of and for the spiritual benefit of those 
who offered it for the bishop’s blessing: hence it follows that they 
took it away to their homes, much as we keep Holy Water in our 
houses, and for the very same reasons, namely, as a protection 
against bodily illness and the temptations and infestations of evil 
spirits. And since the bishop could not be expected to repeat such 
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blessings every day, or over the whole of his diocese, water thus 
blessed must have been kept in some large vessel in the church, from 
which all could draw at will, and the priests in charge of the out- 
lying districts and villages blessed it in the way foreseen by the 
Apostolic Constitutions. We know that pagans sprinkled their 
food with aqua lustralis from the temples; what was more natural 
than for the Christians to sprinkle their food with water blessed 
by the priest. We have texts of Theodoret and of Synesius, who 
wrote at the beginning of the fifth century, stating that vessels 
containing Holy Water, as distinct from the water of Baptism, 
were kept in the churches. 

It is impossible to establish definitely at what period the custom 
was introduced of mixing salt with water. The Liber Pontificalis 
attributes the institution to Alexander I (109-119) : “Hic constituit 
aquam sparsionis cum sale benedici in habitaculis hominum.” Un- 
fortunately the authenticity of the text is questionable. However, 
itat least points to the fact that in the sixth century the mixture of 
water and salt was held to be of the highest antiquity. The rite 
with which Holy Water is blessed Sunday after Sunday through- 
out the Latin Church is identical with the text to be found in the 
Missal of St. Gregory the Great (590-604). We know that that 
great liturgist made exceedingly few innovations, for the task he 
set himself was not the introduction of new texts but rather a 
codification of existing ones. Hence we may take it that the mixing 
of salt with water was an old-established ceremony, retained by 
Gregory, not newly brought in by him. 

After St. Gregory no further change in the rite or addition to it 
took place. The custom of blessing Holy Water and sprinkling the 
people on the Sunday seems to have had its origin in Gaul. In the 
ninth century Hincmar, the famous Archbishop of Rheims, made a 
law of the custom. There are those who ask whether Hincmar 
merely sanctioned and established an existing practice, or whether 
he was the originator of it. In any case, the custom soon became 
universal and is now one of the most interesting and striking of the 
ceremonies that mark the parochial High Mass. The wording of 
Hincmar’s decree is worthy of attention: “Every Sunday let all 
priests bless water before the solemnity of Mass. Let this water 
be in a vessel which is neat and worthy of so great a use. From 
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this vessel let the people be sprinkled as they enter the church, and 
let those who wish to do so fill from it the clean vessels they have 
themselves brought so that they may sprinkle with it their houses 
and their fields and vineyards, also their cattle and the food of their 
beasts, as well as their own meat and drink” (de qua populus intrans 
ecclesiam aspergatur). This does not necessarily mean that the 
priest himself sprinkled the congregation: it may only signify that 
they dipped their fingers in Holy Water as they entered the house 
of God and sprinkled themselves with it, just as we do when we 
go into church. But the solemn sprinkling of the people, as it 
obtains today, is directly traceable to that period and the years 
that immediately follow (cfr. P.L., CX XV, col. 774). 


II. Tue BLessinc or Hoty WATER 


The rite is of the utmost simplicity, and both its ceremonies and 
the austere beauty of the prayers that accompany it show it to 
possess the stamp of genuine antiquity. Normally the ceremony 
should take place every Sunday before the chief Mass, so that the 
faithful can be sprinkled with water blessed that very day. The 


priest is vested in surplice and purple stole, unless he is also about 
to say the Mass, when he wears the alb and the stole of the color 
of the Sunday. 

The blessing of Holy Water and the sprinkling of the faithful 
is of strict obligation in cathedral and collegiate churches (S. Rit. 
Cong., 15 Dec., 1899, n. 4551, ad 1 um). Everywhere else it is 
facultative, though, since the custom is now so well established, it 
would show real carelessness were it often left out without a serious 
reason. ‘The first thing the priest does is to exorcize the salt that 
is to be mixed with the water. The wording of the adjuration 
points out the new virtues bestowed on an element whose natural 
property is to preserve pure and incorrupt the food of man. When 
the Church has withdrawn it from the infestation of Satan, salt 
“can bring to all who partake of it wholeness of soul and body,” 
and from the place where it is sprinkled—mixed with Holy Water 
—there is banished “every kind of hallucination and wickedness or 
craft of diabolical deceit and every unclean spirit,” the wicked one 
being driven forth by the power of Him who is to come to judge 
the living and the dead and the whole world by fire. 
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The prayer that follows the exorcism states that the Church’s 
blessing bestows on the salt a virtue for the health of body and 
mind of those who taste it. Hence in cases of sickness, together 
with the physician’s remedies, a believer will not fail to make use 
of the sacramentals of God’s Church from which such virtues 
proceed. 

It is not necessary to bless salt every time water is blessed, but 
a certain quantity may be blessed for future use. Care should be 
taken, however, that the salt does not lose its savor or freshness 
owing to the dampness of the place where it is kept; else, the sym- 
bolism of its use is wholly missed: “If salt lose its savor 
it is good for nothing any more but to be cast out and to be trodden 
on by men” (Matt., v. 13). 

When exorcizing the water, the priest prays that from it may be 
banished “every power of the enemy,” so that this water may have 
virtue “to uproot and cast out entirely that enemy himself, together 
with his rebel angels’”—always, of course, by the power of Him 
who is to judge all things by fire. In a subsequent prayer the super- 
natural properties of the new sacramental are enumerated in detail. 
Wherever this water is sprinkled, everything unclean and hurtful is 
driven away, nor can any pestilence or baleful breath infect the 
houses of the faithful if they keep it and use it with faith and the 
invocation of God’s holy Name. 

Majestic and truly inspired is the last prayer: filled with holy awe 
(trementes), we pray and beseech God—the giver of invincible 
strength and the monarch whose kingdom cannot be defeated, but 
who Himself checks the power the devil would arrogate to himself 
—to look upon this sacramental of His Church and “to hallow it 
with the dew of His loving kindness,” so that by its virtue all evil 
influences may be kept from us and the sweet presence of the Holy 
Ghost may be felt by all.” 


(To be continued) 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
PROPER RESPECT FOR BAPTISMAL WATER 


Question: In baptism at the hospital which has no baptismal font a glass 
dish five inches in diameter is used to catch the water poured over the 
child’s forehead. It has happened several times that in spite of all my 
care part of the water was spilled over the table. The reason of it is that, 
in order to make sure that the water touches the head, I pour some of it 
over the forehead before baptizing. I have asked for a larger dish, but 
was told that the one in use has been satisfactory to others and should do 
for me. CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: Proper respect for the baptismal water demands that 
it be not spilled over the table or on the floor. A dish five inches in 
diameter is scarcely adequate to catch the water, especially when the 
child is restless. The practice of first pouring on some water before 
actually baptizing is an addition to the ceremonies which is not au- 
thorized, and should be omitted all the more so because it is apt 
to make the priest scrupulous and uncertain of himself in applying 
the matter and form of the Sacraments. 


LEAVING Door oF CHAPEL OPEN DuRING SERVICES 


Question: If a chapel in a hospital is so small that it is practically 
necessary to leave the door open during Holy Mass, Benediction and other 
services, and if the chapel opens on the public hallway through which people 
coming into the hospital or going out have to pass and also the attendants 
of the hospital in the course of their work, is there any regulation in the 
rubrics of the Sacred Liturgy demanding that the door be shut? 

CAPELLANUS. 


Answer: We do not think it wrong to leave the door open when 
there is no danger of disrespect. One need not look for a general 
rule in the rubrics on this point, for ordinarily priest and people at- 
tending the services will want to shut the door. If there is a good 
reason to keep it open, care should be taken that the worship is not 
disturbed by the noise and clatter of the street and by other people 
working at the hospital. If these people have to pass by the open 
chapel continually in the exercise of their duties, it is evident that 
the door should be screened in some way or other out of respect for 
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the blessed Sacrament. This will be necessary all the more when 
the outside door of the hospital is in a direct line with the chapel 
door so that all who come or go have to pass by the open door of 


the chapel. 


OFFICES OF VICAR GENERAL AND CHANCELLOR IN VICARIATES 
APOSTOLIC 


Question: Is there a vicar general and a chancellor in a vicariate Apos- 
tolic? Some say there is a vicar general, others claim he should be called 
vicar delegate. As to the office of chancellor, some men here in the mission 
say that, where there is no vicar general properly so called, there is no 
chancellor because these two offices are correlated, and that regularly con- 
stituted dioceses only have these two offices. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no vicar general in a vicariate Apostolic. The 
priest who is to be appointed as pro-vicar has an office totally differ- 
ent from that of the vicar general in dioceses governed by the 
common law of the Church. The vicar general has in virtue of his 
office the same authority as the bishop in both temporal and spiritual 
affairs subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop; that power 
is limited only in those matters which the bishop has explicitly re- 
served to himself. With the pro-vicar it is just the reverse; he has 
no powers in virtue of his office but only those that the vicar Apos- 
tolic sees fit to delegate to him. He obtains ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction at the death, removal, or incapacity of the vicar Apostolic. 
His title is pro-vicar Apostolic, and, if any other term in the ver- 
nacular is to be used, the term vicar delegate seems to describe his 
office quite well, because he has merely delegated authority. 

The chancellor is one of the officials of the diocesan curia under 
the common law; in missionaries districts there is no diocesan chan- 
cellor. The vicar Apostolic needs assistants in the performance of 
his duties, which are probably more numerous and more difficult to 
perform in any of the vicariates than in the largest regular dioceses. 
He may, therefore, delegate as many men as he needs for the exer- 
cise of various duties and powers which he has as the local Ordinary 
of the vicariate, but these men should not assume the titles which 
are in law given to officials of common law dioceses. 
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Previous MARRIAGE DETECTED IN CONFESSION ON Day Beroprg 
MARRIAGE 


Question: Sam Lee, a pagan, leaves China and goes to the West Indies 
in search of work. He there woos a West Indian girl, eighteen years of 
age and a member of the Baptist sect, and marries her shortly after in a 
registry office without any religious ceremony. A year later, under pres- 
sure from his wife, Sam became a nominal adherent of the Baptist per- 
suasion. Some years following he attended a mission given by the Do- 
minican Fathers, during which he was converted to Catholicism and for- 
mally received into the Church. This led to bitterness in his married life, 
which ultimately resulted in his wife’s seeking and obtaining a dissolution 
of the civil marriage on the plea of improper treatment from her husband. 
Sam’s business was ruined, and he migrated to another West Indian island 
where he fell in love with a Catholic girl of exemplary character, to whom 
he disclosed nothing of his previous matrimonial experiences. She re- 
sponded to Sam’s overtures and promised to become his wife. The day 
before the marriage Sam mentioned in confession his marriage with the 
Baptist woman from which he considered he had been set free by civil 
divorce. How should the confessor act towards Sam in the circumstances? 

SACERDOS, 


Answer: If the marriage with the Baptist girl took place before 
May 19, 1918 (the date on which the Code of Canon Law went 
into force), the marriage was probably invalid according to the 
law of the Church in vogue in those days through the impediment 
of disparity of cult (1.e., marriage between a baptized and an un- 
baptized person). The confessor, however, can give no decision in 
the matter, for, where there is question of a previous marriage 
bond, the validity of the first marriage is presumed until proof to 
the contrary has been furnished, and the local Ordinary has declared 
the proof sufficient and pronounced accordingly. In the confes- 
sional nothing can be proved, nor is the priest authorized to pro- 
nounce judgment on marriage cases, for that is a matter of jurisdic- 
tion in the external forum. 


If the marriage took place on or after May 19, 1918, it is pre 
sumably valid, for the impediment of disparity of cult between an 
unbaptized person and a baptized non-Catholic has been abolished 
by the Code. If the marriage is valid, the divine law forbids the 
second marriage. There is a possibility that the natural bond of 
the first marriage is such that the Church can dissolve it in favor 
of the man who became a Catholic. This is possible if the man was 
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never baptized; and supposing that he was baptized in the Baptist 
denomination, the dispensation from the bond of marriage is pos- 
sible if after a serious investigation of the facts the validity of his 
Baptism remains doubtful (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “De Matrimonio,” 
n. 631, III). If both were validly baptized and consummated the 
marriage, death only can dissolve the marriage. If the validity of 
the Baptism of both parties after due investigation remains doubt- 
ful, Vermeersch-Creusen (“Epitome,” II, n. 437) are of the opinion 
that the marriage can be dissolved only when there is no positive 
and probable reason to consider both Baptisms valid, either because 
of the doctrine of the sect or the manner of conferring Baptism, or 
of the lack of faith and intention of the minister. So far, they say, 
no case decided by the Holy See upholds the opinion of those au- 
thors who hold that a valid marriage of two doubtfully baptized 
non-Catholics can be dissolved because of one of the parties becom- 
ing a Catholic. We know of one dissolution of the marriage bond 
where one of the parties was baptized validly in a non-Catholic 
denomination, and the other was doubtfully baptized in another 
non-Catholic Church, the marriage having taken place before the 
Code became law; the doubtfully baptized party (after the civil 
divorce) had become a Catholic and had been conditionally baptized. 
Marriage with a Catholic was allowed to the convert “in favorem 
fidei.” If the marriage had taken place on or after May 19, 1918, 
the controversy between Vermeersch-Creusen and others would be 
settled, but in this marriage before the Code became law there enters 
the doubtful validity of the first marriage because of the impediment 
of disparity of cult. 


INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH AND THE FALLIBLE ASSENT OF 
THE FAITHFUL 


Question: A friendship of long standing between a Catholic girl and 
an orthodox Protestant came to an abrupt end one day as the result of a 
sharp encounter between them on the respective merits of the Catholic 
and Protestant faith. The Catholic girl defended her belief on the ground 
of papal infallibility; the Protestant appealed to the infallibility of the 
Bible, which, he maintained, was the supreme rule that all Christians are 
bound to follow. But, he added with an air of triumph, neither Bible nor 
papal infallibility is of much use in practice, for a man must depend in 
the last resort on his own fallible judgment, and may therefore completely 
misconstrue an infallible statement, whether written or spoken. Put 
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yourself in the Catholic’s position. How would you deal with this diff. 
culty? Does belief in papal infallibility imply individual infallibility jg 
those who accept it? SACERDOs, 


Answer: Does belief in papal infallibility imply individual in- 
fallibility? The answer may be yes and no. If one wants to con- 
tend that we do not understand the full meaning of the truths that 
are proposed to us for our assent by the Church or its Head as su- 
preme teacher and guide of our faith, we have no hesitation in ad- 
mitting that we do not. Neither does the Protestant understand the 
divine truths taught him by the Bible. God has given us sufficient 
understanding to grasp what is necessary for us to know, namely, 
that He is our Maker, our Master and our Father, so that we may 
know our dependence, obey His laws (natural or positive), and 
endeavor to do so with the spirit of a good son or daughter that 
respects and loves his or her Father. Do we actually know what 
the Church wants us to assent to when she speaks of principles of 
faith or morals? Why ask this merely about the teaching of the 
Church? Why not also about all other teaching in all kinds of 
schools? In private conversation, in business, and on other occasions 
we find no difficulty in communicating ideas to others by human 
language. Has the brain power of the human race become so ex- 
hausted that they can no longer exchange ideas, has the world be- 
come a Babel completely and absolutely? Nobody thinks so when 
there is question about the daily business, about sciences and arts 
and all other things that one has to learn from another. Certainly, 
the individual Catholic may misunderstand his Church, just as we 
misunderstand one another in the things of daily life that we try 
to communicate to others. To assert that the vast majority of the 
Catholic people would misunderstand what the Church wants them 
to believe is just as insane as to say that we do not understand each 
other in school or business or private conversation. It is one thing 
to know that there is one God in three Divine Persons; it is another 
to understand that Supreme Being. If you never entered into the 
study of astronomy, you cannot possibly understand how astrono- 
mers arrive at the marvellous knowledge of the universe above your 
head, and the same remark applies to other sciences one is not fa- 
miliar with. Still, one would not be considered quite sane if one 
disbelieved the facts established by the scientists. The possible 
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wrong understanding by individuals of principles of faith or morals 
taught by the Church can be offset by persons of good will—by 
their absolute willingness to believe as the Church teaches, and not 
to persist in their own ideas when they discover that they had been 
in error. A sensible man has to do that sort of thing quite fre- 
quently in affairs of mere secular knowledge with this difference 
that the man with a self-made religion often gets applause, while 
in the affairs of secular knowledge he would be called some very 
uncomplimentary names if he acted in the same manner. 

Whether the Protestant, or rather cynic, can be moved by the lines 
of thought as suggested here depends on two things, will and ability. 
A proud and self-willed man who is certain that he is right no 
matter what others say, might listen to this reasoning, but it would 
make no impression on him. Sometimes the tendency to call into 
doubt everything that anyone else says, and that does not agree with 
one’s own ideas, is a mental ailment, an abnormal condition which 
is aggravated rather than relieved by argumentation. Others again, 
who have not the necessary ability or have not had the necessary 
training and schooling in logical thought, attempt to speak about 
things which they know only superficially and onesidedly, so that 
it is impossible to argue with them in an effort to explain things 
to them, for they do not know what one is talking about. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 


Faculties for Hearing Confessions 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—A missionary was invited to preach a mission in a certain parish, 
On his arrival, he found that the parish-priest had not applied to the bishop 
for faculties for him to hear the confessions of the people. The parish- 
priest stated that, in virtue of Canon 199, he could delegate faculties, 
This the missionary Father denied, and accordingly told the people next 
morning from the pulpit that they would have to wait for a few days 
before confessing to him, as his faculties had not yet arrived. To add 
to the perplexity of the Father, a priest came to him to confess that he 
had unfortunately given the absolutio complicis, against the prohibition of 
the Canons. The missionary told the priest to go to his bishop, saying that 
he himself as confessor would have to write to the Sacred Penitentiary 
for faculties, and the answer would not arrive in time. Next day, the 
missionary was summoned to a neighboring city just to say Mass in a 
convent, as the chaplain had fallen suddenly ill. Before Mass there, he 
heard the confessions of some of the nuns, but, as he was about to vest, 
a nun asked him to hear her confession, which he did in the parlor of the 
convent, as it was then a little inconvenient to go to the chapel confes- 
sional. He returned to his monastery after a successful mission. 


Solution.—Since the mission had been announced and the people 
were expecting great spiritual help, it would appear to some authors 
to be a calamity if the people had to wait for days before confessing 
to the missionary. If he had heard the confessions on the guaran- 
tee of the parish-priest, there is no doubt that error communis would 
have been present, and he would have had faculties in virtue of 
Canon 209. But as he rightly denied the power of the parish-priest 
to delegate faculties (Canon 874, § 1, and the reply of the Com- 
mission for the Authentic Interpretation of the Code, December, 
1919), he declined to invoke the error communis. He was, we 
think, right in not invoking the error communis, for it could hardly 
be said that the people were in really grave need. A writer in 
Periodica (April, 1928, p. 91) takes a more generous view, and 
states that under such circumstances the error communis might have 
been invoked. In the circumstances, the parish-priest should have 


written at once to the bishop, even if the missionary had already 
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begun to hear confessions, for one should never act nor continue 
to act on the ground of the error communis, if it can be avoided. 

(2) When the missionary told the priest who wished to confess 
to go to his bishop, he gave extremely unwise—not to say cruel— 
advice, for a priest in such a deplorable state would not go to his 
bishop, nor could he be expected to do so. The missionary was 
ignorant of the powers which he had, supposing that his faculties 
had arrived, for in virtue of Canon 2254 he is expressly empowered 
to give direct absolution in such a case, even where the case is most 
specially reserved to the Holy See. Of course, he would have had 
to impose a fitting penance and safeguards, and to remind the priest 
that he had to apply to the Sacred Penitentiary within a month in 
a humble spirit to receive a penance. Indeed, it would be great 
kindness if the confessor himself applied on behalf of his penitent. 
In addition, he should warn the priest, had he absolved him, to tell 
his accomplice—if she returned to him—to seek absolution from 
another priest, but that in all cases he must take care not to violate 
the seal. 

(3) In his third experience—namely, in receiving the confession 
of a nun in the parlor—the missionary was unfortunate. In addi- 
tion to requiring special faculties to hear nuns’ confessions at all— 
faculties which do not necessarily go with the permission to say 
Mass in a convent (without prejudice to Canon 522)—he made a 
mistake in hearing a confession in the parlor, and that for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, the Code (Canon 910) forbids, except in cases of 
sickness or other real necessity, the hearing of the confessions of 
women outside a usual confessional, and we assume here that the 
parlor was not a place assigned by the local Ordinary for confes- 
sions. Secondly, Canon 522 permits the confessions of nuns in a 
church or oratory (even semi-public), and the Commission explained 
(November 24, 1920) that this Canon is to be understood to include 
any place legitimately assigned by the local Ordinary for women’s 
confessions. For years after this reply, authors disputed the point 
whether the condition of the assigned place was a condition for the 
validity of the confession, or only for its liceity. The same Com- 
mission (December 28, 1927) replied that this condition was re- 
quired for the validity, so that from that point of view taken by 
itself, without invoking communis error or the dubium facti (if 
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they can be invoked, which to the present writer is more than doubt. 
ful), the missionary could not validly absolve the nun in the parlor. 
The writer is assuming that the missionary had no faculties for 
hearing the confessions of the nuns. Doubtless, the Father acted 
in good faith, but this does not supply faculties in such cases. For 
the future, therefore, it would be well for such missionaries to make 
themselves acquainted with the Canons on Penance and with the 
recent replies of the Commission. 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Immolation 


The word “immolate’’ does not occur at all in our English Bible. 
The Century Dictionary defines it: “To kill as a sacrificial victim; 
offer in sacrifice; make a sacrifice of.” And the Oxford (A New 
English Dictionary): “To sacrifice; offer in sacrifice; to kill as a 
victim (properly and now only of sacrifices in which life is taken).” 
The dictionaries faithfully follow Scripture usage in the Vulgate. 

The verb “immolo” reached the Old Itala and the Vulgate from 
the Latin classics with its meaning fixed. Etymologically, it sig- 
nifies the sprinkling of the victim with salted meal (mola salsa) pre- 
paratory to the sacrifice. But the sacrifice proper involved the slay- 
ing of the animal victim, and so “immolare” in the Latin classics 
signifies to slay in sacrifice (cfr. Smith’s Latin-English Dictionary, 
sv.). In the Vulgate where some form of the verb “immolo” 
occurs as many as 179 times; it always signifies, when the victim is 
a living one, to slay in sacrifice. Thus, where it is used for the 
very first time in the O. T., Abraham is said to have taken the knife 
to slay his son—ut immolaret filium (Gen., xxii. 10); and in the 
N. T. St. Paul tells us that “Christ our Pasch is slain—Pascha 
nostrum immolatus est Christus’ (1 Cor., v. 7). 

St. Thomas says of the Body of Christ that, “inasmuch as it 
was mortal and possible, it was apt matter for immolation” (III, 
Q. xcviii, art. 3, ad 1). He says the Passion of Christ was “the 
true immolation of Him” (ibid., Q. Ixxxiii, art. 1). He says of the 
words of our Lord at the Supper—“which shall be delivered for 
you”—“‘as if He said, which shall be subjected to the Passion for 
you” (ibid., Q. Ixxviii, art. 3, ad 2). In his commentary on I Cor., 
xi. 24, he says that in the Supper our Lord “voluntarily accepted the 
Passion.” He sets down as the first stage of the Passion the deliver- 
ing up of Christ, which was in the Supper (III, Q. Ixxxiii, art. 5, 
ad 3), and cites with approval the words of St. Bede that the im- 
molation of Christ, which is His Passion, began in the Supper (ibid., 
Q. xlvi, art. g). Once more, he says that what we offer in the Mass 
is “the blood of the Passion of Christ” (ibid., Q. Ixxvi, art. 5, ad 8). 
We offer it in the Mass because our Lord first offered it in the 
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Supper. But it is the Blood as shed on the Cross to the last drop 
that we offer. And it had to be shed to the last drop to redeem the 
world, which it was not in the Supper. 

From all this it appears that, according to St. Thomas, Christ's 
sacrifice of Himself—the “one oblation’” by which, as St. Pay 
teaches, “He hath perfected forever them that are sanctified” —was 
but begun in the Supper and had to be completed on the Cross. This 
was also the view of the vast majority of the theologians and bishops 
at the Council of Trent, as I point out in “It Is the Mass that 
Matters” (London). 

The Council of Trent has defined that our Lord made the sac- 
rificial offering of Himself to the Father in the Supper. To a true 
sacrificial offering corresponds a true sacrifice which involves a true 
immolation. But the true immolation of Christ, according to St. 
Thomas, is the Passion which ended in the Death on the Cross; 
which is why St. Cyprian says that the Passion of the Lord is the 
Sacrifice that we offer, for we are but continuing to do what Christ 
did in the Supper and bade us do in the Mass. 

No one has a right to use words in an arbitrary sense. They are 
current coin in the realm of letters and may not be falsified or 
tampered with. 

In the fifth chapter of “The Mass Explained,” I treat more fully 
of this question. 


RIGHT Rev. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, D.D. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


CHANGE OF ARCHIEPISCOPAL SEE OF OREGON City, ORE. 


Oregon City was made an Episcopal See in the year 1846, and 
raised to the rank of an Archbishopric in 1850. At that time the 
small city was considered best suited for the Episcopal See. In 
more recent times, however, the City of Portland has grown to such 
an extent that it by far outranks every other city in the State in the 
size of its population. Many years ago the Archbishops requested 
the Holy See to transfer the See to Portland, and the request was 
repeated by the present Archbishop, Most Rev. Edward D. Howard. 
The Holy See has now transferred the See to the City of Portland, 
and made the Church of the Immaculate Conception the cathedral 
of the Metropolitan (Apostolic Constitution, September 26, 1928; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 649). 


PROGRESS OF THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Island of Hainan situated within the Vicariate Apostolic of 
Pakhoi, where the Fathers of the Congregation of Picpus have 
worked for some years, has been separated from the Vicariate and 
made an independent mission (Letters Apostolic, April 15, 1929). 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Tsinanfu, China, in care of the Order 
of Friars Minor, has been divided, and the new independent mis- 
sion of Changtien created, which is to be in the hands of the same 
Order (Letters Apostolic, April 16, 1929). 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Sienhsien, China, has been divided 
and the new Prefecture Apostolic of Yungnien created, which is to 
be in charge of the native secular clergy (Letters Apostolic, May 24, 
1929). 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Chengchow, China, has been divided, 
and the new Prefecture Apostolic of Loyang created to be cared 
for by the priests of the Society of St. Francis Xavier (Letters 
Apostolic, May 25, 1929). 

Parts of the territory of the Vicariates Apostolic of Paotingfu 
and Peking have been separated, and the independent mission of 
Yihsien created out of them and given in charge of the priests 
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of the Congregation of the Stigmata (Letters Apostolic, May 2s, 
1929). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Iceland has been raised to the rank 
of a Vicariate Apostolic (Letters Apostolic, June 6, 1929; Acta Ap, 
Sedis, XXI, 652-660). 


CATHEDRAL OF CHARLOTTETOWN MaApDE A MINOR Basizica 


The Diocese of Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Canada, 
celebrates the hundredth year of the creation of the diocese, and the 
new Cathedral of St. Dunstan was built to commemorate the event, 
The Holy See has raised the new cathedral to the dignity of a Minor 
Basilica (Letters Apostolic, June 14, 1929; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 
661). 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE FOR THE CODIFICATION OF THE 
CANON LAW FOR THE ORIENTAL CHURCH 


Many prelates of the Oriental Church have requested the Holy 
See to give their churches the benefit of codified law. Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, requested the Patriarchs, Archbishops and 
Bishops of the various Oriental Rites to consider the proposition, 
and let him know what they thought about the matter and make 
suggestions as to the manner of undertaking that codification espe- 
cially in reference to the discipline, traditions, needs and privileges 
of the various Rites, in order that the codification may be of real 
usefulness to those churches, their clergy and people. The prelates 
responded favorably, and appointed a priest for each Rite who 
should engage in that work. Thereupon the Holy Father appointed 
a Committee of Cardinals for the preparing of the Code. The 
Committee consists of Their Eminences Cardinals Peter Gasparri, 
as President, Aloysius Sincero, Bonaventure Ceretti, Francis Ehrle, 
Right Rev. Hamlet J. Cicognani, Secretary (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX], 
669). 


ADDITION TO INDEX OF FoRBIDDEN Books 


The book entitled “Politik aus dem Glauben,” written by Ernst 
Michel, published by Eugen Diederichs, Jena, Germany, 1926, has 
been put on the Index of Forbidden Books, by Decree of the Holy 
Office, October 30, 1929 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXI, 670). 
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BEATIFICATION OF ENGLISH MARTYRS 


The following English Martyrs have been beatified : John Ogilvie, 
priest of the Society of Jesus, Thomas Hemerford, secular priest, 
John Roberts, priest of the Order of St. Benedict, Robert Southwell, 
priest of the Society of Jesus, Philip Howard, Count of Arundel, 
and 132 companions (L’Osservatore Romano, December 15, 1929). 


PONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


His Excellency the Most Rev. Paschal Robinson, of the Order of 
Friars Minor, has been appointed Apostolic Nuncio to Ireland. 

The Rt. Rev. Joseph Albers, Chancellor of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, has been appointed Auxiliary Bishop to the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati. 

The Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven, Bishop of Alexandria, 
Louisiana, has been made Assistant to the Papal Throne. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. Lochman (Diocese of Green Bay) 
has been made Protonotary Apostolic. The following have been 
appointed Domestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. 
George F. Murphy, Charles Martin (Diocese of Cleveland) ; Fran- 
cis X. Bischoff, Edward L. Buckey, Eugene J. Connelly, Stanislaus 
A. Wachoviak, James F. Nolan, Hugh J. Monaghan, Albert E. 
Smith, James Quinn, Peter L. Ireton (Archdiocese of Baltimore) ; 
Peter J. Hart, Joseph A. McGrath (Diocese of Trenton) ; Andrew 
Gwynn (Diocese of Charleston); George J. Lucas (Diocese of 
Scranton); William J. Carroll, Joseph Froitzheim (Diocese of 
Little Rock) ; Edward M. O’Hare, Gustave H. Rieken, Francis L. 
Hultgen, E. G. Eérdégh (Diocese of Toledo); John P. Durham 
(Diocese of Fort Wayne); Amiable Doutre, H. Cramers, Joseph 
Peeters, J. R. Bollard (Diocese of Lafayette). 

The following have been appointed Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. S. J. Peoples, Albert L. Fletcher, 
Oliver B. Clarendon, James P. Moran (Diocese of Little Rock) ; 
Francis J. Macelwane, Maximilian J. Walz (Diocese of Toledo). 

The following have been made Knight Commanders of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great: the Messrs. James McCarthy, Gustave 
Proteau, Eugene P. De Blois (Archdiocese of Quebec) ; Charles J. 
Jewett (Diocese of Little Rock). 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Mouth of March 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Season of Atonement 


By BonavENTURE McIntyre, O.F.M. 


“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem” (Luke, xviii. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Old Testament scapegoat prefigured our Saviour’s atone- 
ment for our sins. 
Il. Jesus goes up to Jerusalem “to accomplish all things that were 


written.” 
III. During Lent we must go up to Jerusalem with Jesus. 
IV. The relaxation of the law of fasting should spur us to make 
atonement in other ways. 
V. The need for mortification today. 


In the Old Testament legislation the most sacred Sabbath of the 
year was the great day of national humiliation and atonement. It 
was a day of self-affliction and penance for every Hebrew. Over 
the head of the sacrificial scapegoat the collective sins of the people 
were confessed, and a scarlet cloth was placed upon this animal 
offering. The Gemara says that the red cloth turned white in token 
of God’s acceptance of the penitential tribute. Sins that were red as 
scarlet were now made white as snow. Then the sacrificial scapegoat 
was led into the wilderness to signify the complete removal of sin 
from the hearts of the people. This was a vivid type of the infinite 
atonement of Jesus, Lamb of God, who would take away the sins 
of the world by His red, redeeming blood, throwing open the holiest 
heaven to souls made white by the sacrifice of the Man of sorrows 
who died outside the gates on the hill of Calvary. 


Jesus Gots Up To JERUSALEM 


Even now the shadow of that terrible death walks with Jesus, 
and unutterable grief is shadowed forth in the words He addresses 
to His Apostles. “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets concerning 
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the Son of Man.” The heart that loves most suffers most, and His 
heart of infinite capacity is enduring already the crucifixion of re- 
jected love at the hands of those He had come to save. Nearer now 
does He see the bloody scourge, the crown of plaited thorns, the 
rough-pointed nails, the cross of wood, and bending over His 
sacred gaping wounds His Mother’s face. 

Backward He looks on many a thousand years, and sees the graves 
of unrepented sins unclose, and like unholy phantoms glide before 
His vision—sins countless as the sands upon the seashore—all the 
wild idolatries of the past, the feasts of flesh, the filth of ancient 
days. Down the path of unborn years He looks, and the future is 
just an offspring of the past—the rule of Mammon and unbelief, 
the roar of cities in frenzied glee, the mock at holiness, the license 
of modern times. Every sin of thought and word and deed, from 
creation down until the final fire shall consume the world, fills the 
vision of the Lord. 

What price this Redemption? ‘What usefulness is My Blood?” 
And still Jesus was not afraid to make that great atonement. He 
did not falter in His love; He did not hesitate to answer : “Behold, 
we go up to Jerusalem.” 


DurinG Lent WE Too SHoutp Go UP To JERUSALEM 


The great season of penance begins on Wednesday, and we must 
enter upon this holy season with all possible fervor. We must go up 
to Jerusalem with Jesus. We must walk the ways that Jesus walked ; 
we must rise up in the morning and kneel at the feet of our suffering 
Saviour. We must go about the tasks of daily life with the suffering 
Saviour at our side; we must be sprinkled with the atoning Blood 
of the Sacraments ; we must be clad in His blood-stained robes, “that 
come from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozra, glorious in His 
apparel, advancing in His strength.” 

The Catholic Church alone cherishes the penitential spirit in the 
world today. She declares that it is a divine law, a necessary condi- 
tion of salvation, without any exception. For two thousand years 
she has fought against egoism, self-indulgence, unrestrained passion. 
She has fought the world to save it. And she offers no remedy ex- 
cept the remedy given by the Master, gives no redemption but in 
His cross. She points to the great Model, whose own life had noth- 
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ing in it to encourage the idea that we are to be pampered in life 
and die with regrets. Hear His words: “He that is not with Me, 
isagainst Me. . . . Take up thy cross and follow Me. 

Blessed are they that suffer tribulations for My name’s sake. 

Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God.” 

During the days of Lent the Church will remind us constantly 
of our great Exemplar, “who did no sin, neither was deceit found 
in His mouth’”—of the spotless Lamb of God who nevertheless came 
to offer on Calvary “the sacrifice of a troubled spirit, a broken and 
contrite heart,” who did penance for the sins of those whom He 
loved as no man has loved. And the Church will expect us to follow 
in His footsteps. 


WitTH FastTING RELAXED, WE SHOULD ATONE IN OTHER Ways 


As things are today, many are really excused from fasting and 
dispensations have been multiplied, partly from real necessity, partly 
from concession to human weakness; and the Church is a wise 
mother in allowing all this. Nevertheless, she insists that the peni- 
tential spirit, the spirit of self-sacrifice, must be fostered especially 
during this time. The purpose of all asceticism is to draw men into 
more intimate union with God and His Christ, and during these days 
we must creep closer to the thousand times wounded Christ, wounded 
by the coldness, ingratitude and sinfulness of mankind. We must 
heal those ruddy scars in His hands and feet and side by the fervor 


of our love and affectionate compassion. We must try to make 
atonement for our sins and the sins of the world. 
We should not only attend the special Lenten services, but we 


should deny ourselves in some way each day. We should make the 
whole season of Lent a time of spiritual retreat during which we 
shall place a curb upon the senses by refraining from customary 
pleasures. It is the time for renewing our shattered spiritual forces, 
for acquiring strength against future temptation; for the only road 
to self-mastery is found in the way of self-denial, walking in the 
footsteps of Him who has said: “If anyone will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross and follow Me.” 

Who knows but that this Lenten season may be a God-given 
opportunity to marshal life into new spiritual orderliness as a prep- 
aration for that last grim battle in the West? This is surely the 
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mind of the Church. It is found in all the prayers of the Lenten 
season. On Ash Wednesday you will come to church and the priest 
will place the blessed ashes upon your forehead and pronounce the 
words: “Remember, man, thou art dust, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” It is like the tolling bell announcing that the breath of 
dissolution is passing up hill and down dale. Life is passing and 
“nto dust,” is written by the flaming finger of God about our path- 
ways day and night. And David’s great act of contrition should be 
on our lips, the Miserere: “Have mercy on me, O God, according to 
Thy great mercy; and according to the multitude of Thy mercies 
blot out my iniquities ; create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.” 


THE NEED FOR MORTIFICATION TODAY 


Lent is, therefore, essentially a time of prayer and mortification. 
The body which has been indulged for so many months must now 
be denied. Even though fasting and abstinence are impossible for 
some of us, the penitential spirit may not be shirked. Modern 
creeds approximate more and more the pagan conception of man, 
and the penitential spirit is, of course, unbearable to those whose 
only philosophy of life is the song of the banqueter: “‘Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” 

Modern civilization scoffs at the notion of doing penance as if it 
were a vice of the pietist who wants to exalt one side of his nature 
at the expense of the other, although it is no small thing that the 
soul should be king of the body. Penance has a deeper significance 
than that, as I have pointed out. But, says the modern scoffer, “a 
man is no better and no worse than God made him. God who gave 
him impulses cannot be angry if he obeys them. Let a man snatch 
the passing pleasure.” 


In the Cathedral of Liibeck in Germany is a Lenten Monitory 
which may be taken as God’s answer to such blasphemy, 


“Ye call Me Master, and obey Me not; 

Ye call Me Light, and see Me not; 
call Me Way, and walk Me not; 
call Me Life, and desire Me not; 
call Me Wise, and follow Me not; 
call Me Fair, and love Me not; 
call Me Rich, and ask Me not; 
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Ye call Me Eternal, and seek Me not; 
Ye call Me Gracious, and trust Me not; 
Ye call Me Noble, and serve Me not; 
Ye call Me God, and fear Me not; 
If I condemn you—blame Me not.” 


AMEN. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 
The Temptation of Christ 


By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
“Then Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert to be tempted by the devil’ 
(Matt., iv. 1). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Temptation the lot of all. Our consolation is the 
temptation of Christ. The nature of His temptation. 
I. Narrative of the Temptation in the Desert. The First Temp- 
tation. 
II. The Second Temptation. 
III. The Third Temptation. 
Conclusion: Lessons for our own temptations. 


There is one trial, my dear brethren, through which every human 
being that comes into this world and lives to the age of reason 
must pass, and that is temptation to sin. No man may escape it, 
whatever his circumstances may be, however great his watchfulness 
and his precautions. For every man bears within him the fatal in- 
clination to things that are evil, and every man must suffer the as- 
saults of an enemy who longs for his ruin. 

Now, the great consolation and strength of every Christian in the 
trials of life is this, that He who is our model and who is to be our 
judge went Himself through the like trials in the days of His flesh. 
And in particular, as we know from St. Paul, our Divine Lord 
went through that trial which, as I have said, is the lot of all men 
—temptation. “We have not,” he says, “a high priest who cannot 
have compassion on our infirmities: but one tempted in all things 
like as we are, without sin” (Heb., iv. 15). And again: ‘“Where- 
fore it behooved Him in all things to be made like to His brethren, 
that He might become a merciful and faithful high-priest. For in 
that wherein He hath Himself suffered and been tempted, He is 
able to succor them also that are tempted” (Heb., ii. 17, 18). 

The Gospel of today affords us an opportunity of thinking over 
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and studying the mystery of our Lord’s temptations. But first one 
point of Catholic doctrine needs to be dwelt upon. It is indicated 
in the words just quoted from St. Paul: “in all things save sin.” 
Being God, our Divine Lord was incapable of sin. In the words 
of St. Paul, He was “holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sin- 
ners.” Not only was it impossible for Him to sin, but there was 
in Him no sinfulness of any kind, no proneness to sin, no sinful 
promptings, no inward response to the suggestions of evil. Temp- 
tation came to Him from without, not from any disposition of His 
own heart and mind. And yet for Him temptation was real, He 
felt its full force, He felt the stress and strain of resistance. The 
Gospel of today tells us how He fought and overcame it. 


CHRIST IN THE DESERT, THE First TEMPTATION 


There extends along the Dead Sea and for some miles to the 
north a tract of desert land. It is a region where for eight months 
of the year no green blade of grass is to be seen, and there is not a 
single tree. It is a land of dry, scorched, and crumbling hillsides 
and of stony torrent beds, a land of loneliness and desolation. Here 
it was that Christ chose to undergo His trial. After His baptism 
by St. John in the Jordan He withdrew into this region, and there 
remained in prayer and fasting for forty days. At the end of this 
protracted fast He was faint with hunger and exhausted. 

The enemy of the human race saw, as he imagined, a chance of 
frustrating at one stroke the Redemption of mankind. He would 
come upon the Redeemer in His weakness and lure Him, if not 
into sin, at least into some act at variance with the purpose of His 
coming or unworthy of His dignity as Son of God. God permit- 
ted him to make the attempt, which was, of course, foredoomed 
to failure. 

Accordingly, whether in visible shape or not we do not know, he 
approached our Lord. He began with a subtle and perfidious sug- 
gestion that seemed to arise quite naturally from our Lord’s situa- 
tion. “If thou be the Son of God,” he said, “command that these 
stones be made bread.” It was as though he said: “If you are 
really the Messiah, which you claim to be, now is a most opportune 
moment to make use of your supernatural powers, supposing them 
to exist. You are in sore need of food and in this awful wilderness 
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there is none to be found. Provide for your needs. It would seem 
that God whose Son you claim to be has abandoned you. Assert 
yourself. End this shameful state of things, that you may have 
strength to begin your work.” 

The suggestion might well seem an obvious and a reasonable one, 
had it come from elsewhere. A mere man, possessing, if we could 
suppose such a possibility, supernatural powers, might have clutched 
at the idea. Not so our Saviour. With calmness and majesty He 
answered, quoting words of Scripture: “It is written: ‘Not in 
bread alone doth man live, but in every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God’” (Matt., iv. 4). It would be useless to make 
these stones bread if it were the will of God that He should perish. 
Food will not keep a man alive, unless it be God’s will that he 
should live. And, if God wills that he should live, he will live 
whether he has food or not. 


THE SECOND TEMPTATION 


The Evil One was foiled, but he would lay a second snare. He 
led our Lord, whether in spirit or in bodily reality we do not know, 
up to the roof of the great Temple in Jerusalem. Then a fresh 
and more subtle suggestion began: “You are the Messiah. But the 
Messiah has yet to conquer his kingdom: he has to win mankind 
to follow him. How is that to be done? Here is an easy way to 
begin the task. Throw yourself from here down into the courts 
of the Temple, so that priests and people may see you coming from 
the sky into their midst. The miraculous descent will create an 
immense sensation. Priests and people will be swept off their feet 
in one great wave of admiration and enthusiasm. Meanwhile, #f 
you are the Messiah, you need have no fear of injury or death, for 
is it not written in those Scriptures which you have just quoted so 
aptly: ‘He hath given His angels charge over thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest perhaps thou dash thy foot against 
a stone’? (Ps. xci). 

Was it not, my dear brethren, as plausible as it was perfidious? 
It was a proposal that to mere human wisdom might have seemed 
excellent. It promised an easy and immediate triumph, instead of 
years of effort, of suffering, and of failure. 

But not thus had God chosen to save the world. The path of 
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man’s redemption was to be the way of humiliation, pain, and death. 
It led to the Cross. He would not, by means of an overwhelming 
miracle, do violence to man’s free will. He would live for them, 
work for them, suffer for them, die for them. And by such means 
only would He win their trust and love. Nor would He, Messiah 
though He was, call upon God thus to depart from His ordinary 
providence. To do so were to tempt God, and it was written: 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” (Deut., vi. 16). 


THe TuHirp TEMPTATION 


Again the Tempter was discomfited. But he would try one more 
assault. This time our Lord allows Himself to be taken to the 
summit of a high mountain. There the Tempter would seem to have 
called up before His eyes a wondrous panorama. There passed 
before Him in a sort of magic vision the empires and kingdoms of 
the world in all the dazzling splendor of their power and wealth 
and glory. What was the meaning of it all? The Tempter began 
once more. “All this,” he whispered, “is mine. It is in my power. 
I can dispose of it as I choose.” This monstrous claim was, alas, 
in a certain sense not wholly baseless. In a sense, indeed, it was 
but too true that the world lay in the power of Satan, plunged as it 
was in paganism and in sin. For what was paganism for the most 
part but the worship of demons, and what was sin but the slavery 
of the devil? Even our Divine Lord Himself would afterwards 
speak of Satan as “Prince of this world.” 

But what was the proposal to which this boast of Satan’s was 
the prelude? “All these,” he went on, “will I give thee if falling 
down thou wilt adore me.” Our Christian instinct, my dear breth- 
ren, makes us shudder at the blasphemous suggestion. But con- 
sider its full significance. The rdle of the Messiah, according to 
the prophecy, was to conquer the world and subdue it to Himself. 
But this could be accomplished only after a long and bitter struggle 
with the powers of evil that held possession of men’s souls. Only 
at the price of untold sufferings, at the price of blood and tears, 
could the world be won to God. “But,” whispered the voice of the 
demon, “why this cruel and needless strife, this vast sum of human 
misery and woe? End it all now, or rather prevent it altogether 
by winning over your adversary. All I ask is a momentary act of 
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homage where none may witness it. Then success will be swift and 
sure. You will enter upon a triumphal march towards a world 
dominion such as no conqueror among men has ever -dreamed of.” 

Many a time throughout the centuries of Christian history has 
been repeated the same temptation to lure good and upright men 
and women, nay, the Church herself: safety, success, victory have 
been promised at the price of a momentary act which conscience 
could not approve. Throw but a few grains of incense on the altar 
of Diana, and save yourself and your Christian brethren from per- 
secution and death. Enter into some harmless outward compromise 
with heathenism or heresy, masonry or “modern” thought, and the 
way will be smoothed towards success and expansion. But the 
Church and the individual Christian cannot forget those words of 


the Saviour : “A man cannot serve two masters.” For the complete 


and final answer to all such temptations, whether they comé from 
man or devil, is that which Christ Himself, our King and Leader, 
gave: “Begone, Satan, for it is written: The Lord thy God thou 
shalt adore, and Him only shalt thou serve” (Deut., vi. 13). 


CoNCLUSION 


Thus ended the Temptations, and the Enemy departed utterly 
foiled and beaten. You and I, my dear brethren, may add to his 
discomfiture by learning and bringing home to ourselves the lessons 
contained in the Gospel narrative. And the first is this, not to let 
temptation surprise or frighten us. If Christ the all-holy and sin- 
less One suffered temptation, what wonder that we His followers, 
weak and sinful that we are, should suffer it too? The best and 
holiest of men are tempted. And when temptation comes, it must 
not frighten us nor cast us down. “My brethren,” wrote St. James 
in his Epistle, “count it all joy when you shall fall into divers temp- 
tations; knowing that the trial of your faith worketh patience. 
And patience hath a perfect work.” And again: “Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation, for when he hath been proved, he 
shall receive the crown of life” (James, i). Temptation must be 
met with courage and with a firm confidence that God will give us 
strength to overcome. Christ is on our side. “For in that wherein 
He Himself hath suffered and been tempted, He is able to succor 
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them also that are tempted” (Heb., ii. 18). He sees your struggle, 
He feels for you, and is ever at hand to help. 

But if, when the struggle is forced upon you, you must fight with 
Christian courage and confidence, on the other hand this courage 
must not degenerate into a presumptuous rashness. You have no 
right needlessly to expose yourself to the occasion of sin. That 
would be totempt God. It would be to render vain that daily prayer 
which you ought to make in all earnestness and sincerity : “Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen.” 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
Seeking Sanctification 
By Hucu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


“This is the will of God, your sanctification” (1 Thess., iv. 3). 


SYNOPSIS: The Epistle and Gospel combine today to teach us the lesson 
that while God wishes our sanctification, we must, in spite 
of His great favors, do our part. 

I. St. Paul received the great vision, but he did not presume. 
II, The three Apostles of the Transfiguration did not presume. 


III, The Saints worked out their salvation in fear and trembling. 
IV. We cannot presume on the fact that we are a chosen people; 
we must watch and pray. 

The Epistles and Gospels which are read in the Mass are not 
chosen at random. They unite to convey to us a deep spiritual les- 
son. Read carefully the Epistle and Gospel of today’s Mass, and 
you will find that they make a kind of spiritual combination to insist 
upon the fact that, while God wills our sanctification and to that end 
showers down upon us innumerable graces, we have a correspond- 
ing duty to codperate with Him. God shows to us His love, but 
we cannot presume on that love; even the vision of Mount Thabor 
does not free us from the necessity of Mount Calvary. 


THE EXAMPLE OF ST. PAUL 


Now, nobody knew this truth better than St. Paul. He had ex- 
perience of God’s infinite kindness in his own regard. He had been 
reclaimed, turned aside from pursuing the path of evil. He was 
well along the road to destruction. He had been a persecutor of the 
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Church, carried away by his mistaken zeal. What would have 
happened in the ordinary course of events? His end would have 
been that of so many zealots who begin well, who flatter themselves 
that they are animated only by the loftiest motives. Take a man 
who is obsessed with an idea. That is all he can see. He has a 
one-track mind. How he can delude himself into believing that he 
alone is right and everybody else is wrong! He regards his proud 
stubbornness as character; sometimes he will go so far as to think 
that his selfishness is sanctity. He goes to his grave convinced that 
he was right, and, alas, realizes only on the other side that he was 
all wrong. There has been many a proud Luther in the history of 
the Church. 

What a terrible calamity had St. Paul continued in his stubborn- 
ness, in his holier-than-thou attitude! And, if we know anything 
of his innate persistency, we know that he would have continued in 
the career of the merciless zealot who insists upon adjusting the 
whole world to his own notions, were it not for the loving kindness 
of God who proceeded to break that hard heart, and pierce the black- 
ness that filled his eyes with the blinding vision of Himself on the 
road to Damascus. That was a second Thabor, and Paul was given 
the glorious vision which had been vouchsafed to Peter and James 
and John. 

Why God gave to Paul that vision, that grace of conversion and 
full faith, and withheld it from other zealots, is beside the point for 
us to inquire. It was such an extraordinary gift that it throws us 
to the ground in awe as it threw St. Paul. But the point I desire 
to make is that Paul, recipient of this special favor from God, never 
dared to presume upon it. You will never find him going out and 
parading the fact that, because God gave him visions, he was there- 
fore specially chosen and freed from the ordinary obligation of 
walking the way of the Cross. He was too great a Saint to be 
guilty of that presumption. He well knew, as he says in today’s 
Epistle, that God willed his sanctification; nevertheless, this great 
Saint fears! Imagine a St. Paul fearing the loss of his soul! He 
forgets the vision to remember what a lowly thing he is. “We are 
fools for Christ’s sake,” he says. “Even unto this hour we both 
hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
fixed abode, and we labor, working with our own hands; we are 
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reviled and we bless; we are persecuted and we suffer it. We are 
blasphemed and we entreat; we are made as the refuse of the world, 
the offscouring of all even until now” (I Cor., iv. 10-13). That is 
not the description of a man who presumes because God has been 
good to him. Nay, more. “I chastize my body and bring it into 
subjection,” he says, “lest perhaps when I have preached to others 
I myself should become a castaway.” It was far from his mind 
to think that, because he was a special friend of God, he was going 
to be spared the Cross. On the contrary, just because he was the 
recipient of so much favor, he desired to be more and more like to 
the One who favored him. He gloried not so much in the vision 
asin the Cross. Think of all that he endured, scourging, shipwreck, 
imprisonment, hunger, labor, calumny; and he took it all as his 
cross, as evidence that in this way God was working out his 
sanctification. 

Sometimes in our weakness we stress the glories God showed 
to His chosen souls, and neglect to note that the fruit of those 
visions in the chosen souls was the desire of the Cross. God de- 
sired the sanctification of Paul, and Paul codperated with Him— 


cooperated to the full, so that the crown of his life was not another 
vision but the flash of a sword. 


THe EXAMPLE OF PETER AND JAMES AND JOHN 


Now, I think there is a very similar lesson in the Gospel of today. 
This glorious story of the Transfiguration, how many lessons we 
could learn from it, what inspiration to the pursuit of the Heaven 
which it prefigures! But I like to think that there is in it, as in the 
vision given to St. Paul, a very practical lesson—that the vision of 
every Thabor is but to strengthen the feet for the ascent to Calvary. 
No doubt the Transfiguration had a meaning for Peter and James 
and John, which they alone knew. Christ had chosen them above 
all the other Apostles because they were the best of that wonderful 
band. He had put a special mark upon them; Peter was to be the 
head of the Church, James was to be the first of the Apostle-martyrs, 
John was the dearly beloved. They were to be the witnesses of 
His humiliation in the Garden of Olives, and He sought to 
strengthen them against that awful night by this vision of glory 
on Thabor. But whatever may have been His reason for this act 
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of love to them, the fact remains that it did not puff them up, 
Peter and James and John knew that the Lord loved them. Byt 
did they presume on that fact? Far from it! They had been per- 
mitted to look through the door of Heaven, to see Moses and Elias: 
they had been given, as it were, the assurance that they were fit 
companions of those holy ones, but how did that knowledge influ- 
ence them? They seemed, as it were, to forget Thabor entirely and 
to remember only Calvary. They preached Christ, not of Thabor, 
but of Calvary. They had been made spiritually humble. Friends 
of God, knowing that His will was to work out their sanctification, 
nevertheless they trembled at the possibility of having the work of 
God brought to naught. They were actually afraid, they who had 
seen Thabor, afraid of losing their souls. They had seen one friend 
of Jesus, an Apostle like themselves, fail Him and turn hellward. 
What had happened to Judas could happen to them. Peter had 
come very close to losing his soul in the denial. Was it not possible 
that there could be a second failure? And so they sought the Cross. 
That was the sure way to sanctification. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE SAINTS 


This is a truism all through the history of the Christian Church: 
the closer to God, the greater the vigilance in serving Him, the 
greater the holy fear of losing Him. God poured out His graces 
upon the Saints, but you will never find a presumptuous Saint. 
Their motto was always: “Let him that stands take heed lest he 
fall.” They could tell you many a story of the crashing of the 
cedars of Lebanon, of the ruin of souls just about to enter Heaven. 
God at times gave visions to His Saints, but no Saint ever presumed 
to live on visions. St. Theresa was a special favorite of God in 
these tremendous spiritual experiences, but she never became what 
the world calls a mere visionary. She was made of too sturdy stuff 
for that. ‘To die or to suffer’ —she craved the Beatific Vision, but 
until such time as God gave her that, she wanted the Cross. Some- 
times I think it is a mistake to represent the Saints so much as in 
a perpetual rapture. Rapture was but an incident in their lives; 
every moment was a warfare, conquering the enemies of their 
sanctification. 
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We Cannot TAKE Our SANCTIFICATION FOR GRANTED 


There is in all this a great lesson for us. As St. Cyprian said, 
“Heaven is our country, let us run to it with all our power.” Yet, 
there is many a Catholic who thinks that Heaven is going to be had 
without any effort, who seems to act as if he believed that the very 
fact of being a Catholic assured his salvation. Now, of course the 
gift of faith is inestimable—so great that every moment of our 
lives we should thank God for it, for His evident will to accomplish 
our sanctification. God has stricken us on the road as he struck St. 
Paul; He has taken us up to Mount Thabor as He took Peter and 
James and John. Why has He chosen us instead of those innumer- 
able pagans who still sit in darkness? We are a chosen people. Yes; 
but it is not enough that God chooses us; we must choose Him. 
It is a great privilege to be a Catholic. But that does not settle the 
matter once and for all. The choice begets a corresponding duty. 
And it is not so easy to be a good Catholic. It means to follow 
Christ, and Christ only walks the way of the Cross. And, if Peter 
and James and John and Paul and every other Saint in spite of the 
extraordinary gifts of God to them were afraid of losing their 
souls, how dare we presume to think that we can lead cold, careless, 
indifferent, sinful lives and yet save our souls? “This is the will of 
God, your sanctification”; but you will attain to it only by discov- 
ering and following the methods which God has established. God 
wants you, but you must want God. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


Divine Grace 


By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 


“You were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord. Walk ye as children 
of the light: for the fruit of the light is in all goodness, and justice, and truth” 
(Eph., v. 8-9). 

SYNOPSIS: Introduction. To gain heaven, we must do good works. Without 

grace we can do no works worthy of salvation. 

I. Grace defined: A supernatural gift of God, freely bestowed 
on us, for our sanctification and salvation. Actual and sanc- 
tifying grace. 

II. Sanctifying Grace makes us (1) pleasing to God, (2) sons of 
God, (3) partakers of the divine nature. 
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III, Actual Grace (1) enlightens the intellect to see what is good 
and what is evil, (2) moves the will to choose what is good 
and avoid what is evil. (3) Without Actual Grace the sinner 
cannot rise from sin, or the just persevere in virtue. (4) 
Without actual grace, no work can be meritorious for salvg- 
tion. (5) Codperation with actual grace is necessary to gain 
further graces and finally heaven. 


St. Paul tells us, my dear brethren, that “without faith it is im- 
possible to please God” (Heb., xi. 6). Yet, St. James says that faith 
alone will not suffice without good works. “What shall it profit,” 
asks he, “if a man say he hath faith, but hath not good works? 
Shall faith be able to save him? By works a man is justified, and 
not by faith only. For as the body without the spirit is dead, so 
also faith without works is dead” (James, ii. 14, 24, 26). It is not 
enough, then, to have faith ; we must also put it into practice by good 
works. 

Yet, left to our own natural strength, we can do nothing to secure 
our eternal salvation. We need the grace of God. Our Blessed 
Lord, speaking of Himself under the striking figure of the Vine, 
from which the life-giving sap of grace must flow to us, the 
branches, utters these words: “I am the vine; you the branches: he 
that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for 
without Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 5). Salvation, the 
vision of God face to face, and whatever leads to that vision, belongs 
to the supernatural sphere. By nature alone no man is entitled to see 
God as He is in Himself. Our supernatural end, the Beatific Vision 
of God for all eternity in heaven, requires for its attainment super- 
natural means. That supernatural means we call “grace.” 

By his mere natural gifts alone, man may, of course, perform acts 
of natural virtue which entitle him to a greater or less degree of 
natural contentment and happiness; but these cannot possibly merit 
the supernatural and most perfect bliss of heaven. Natural actions, 
morally good, proceeding from a good will, neither merit of them- 
selves nor obtain grace or salvation; but they can prepare a man 
for the reception of grace. “No man can come to Me,” says our 
Blessed Lord, “unless it be given him by My Father.” That 
Father’s Divine Son, the Word, was made flesh (John, vi. 66), and 
dwelt among us, that by His humble, poor and laborious life, His 
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cruel Passion and bitter death, He might merit for us from His 
Father the inestimable gift of grace and salvation. 


Adam, the first man, had by nature no right whatever to that gift 


of grace which admits men to share, in a sense, in God’s own divine 


nature and raises him finally to the direct Vision of God. Grace was, 
however, granted him as though it was his right, until through dis- 
obedience he forfeited his right of being a child of God. Then his 
supernatural gifts and powers were taken from him, and only his 
natural gifts and powers remained. Even these were sadly impaired, 
had woefully deteriorated. So that, when, through the merits of 
Christ who was to come, repentant Adam was restored to grace, his 
natural endowments never recovered their pristine perfection. Now 
ignorance left his understanding in darkness, weakness rendered his 
will prone to evil, concupiscence craved sensual indulgence; his body 
felt infirmities, pain, and at length suffered death. Adam stood for 
the whole human race; in him the whole race sinned; his fall was 
ours, and his partial recovery ours also. “By one man sin entered 
the world . . ., in whom all have sinned” (Rom., v. 12). Yet, 
“God so loved the world as to give His only-begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life everlast- 
ing” (John, iii. 16). 


Wuat Is GRACE? 

By grace we mean all supernatural gifts and helps bestowed on us 
by God that doing His will we may be His adopted sons and heirs 
to the kingdom of heaven. Grace, in general, is a supernatural gift 
of God, freely—that is, gratuitously—bestowed on us for our sanc- 
tification and salvation. 

Since the fall of Adam, grace, which comes from God alone, has 
been given only in view of the merits of Jesus Christ, who offered 
Himself to His Heavenly Father as Victim for the sins of the whole 
human race. From the Five Sacred Wounds of our Lord, as from 
a fount inexhaustible, grace flows down to us. Unless it be applied 
to our souls, we can do nothing towards our salvation. By grace 
are we united to God, by grace elevated to the supernatural sphere. 

Grace as a passing, transient influence is called actual grace; as 
abiding in the soul it is termed habitual or sanctifying grace. 
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Whether habitual or actual, grace is always bestowed on us by God, 
of His own free will and without any desert on our part. 


SANCTIFYING GRACE 


Sanctifying grace makes us straightway most pleasing to God, 
For if, as St. Augustine says of an affectionate man, “the half of 
his soul dwells in the heart of his friend,” incomparably greater is 
the love of God. God lavishes upon the heart of His friend, nay 
son—the man in the state of grace—not the half merely, but the 
ungrudged, unstinted whole of His Divine Spirit. Through the 
merits of Christ, “the charity of God (which together with His 
grace is His highest gift) is poured forth into our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v. 5). 

Sanctifying grace, indeed, makes us not only pleasing to God, but 
actually also the sons of God. “You have received,” remarks St. 
Paul, “the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba 
(Father). For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, 
that we are the sons of God” (Rom., viii. 15-16). And he goes 
on to observe: “If sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ : yet so, if we suffer with Him, that we may be also 
glorified with Him” (Rom., viii, 17). 

Are not all men sons of God? All men may be His creatures, 
His servants, but none are His sons save by generation or adoption. 
One Son only has He by generation, Jesus Christ our Lord, who, 
as God, is born of the Father from all eternity in the unity of the 
Holy Ghost, and as man took flesh in time in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

All the baptized are God’s sons by adoption, since they receive in 
sanctifying grace that vital principle of supernatural life by which 
we live as sons of God. At baptism are we, by the infusion of sanc- 
tifying grace, incorporated into Christ and participate in His life. 
He is the Vine; we are the grace-deriving branches. He is the 
Head; we the mystic body, whose members are knit together and 
with Him by the Holy Spirit dwelling within that Head and Body. 
We were “buried together with Christ by baptism into death; that 
as Christ is risen from the dead, by the glory of the Father, so we 
also may walk in newness of life” (Rom., vi. 4). Even in this 


world our transformation may go so far as to justify the words of 
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the Apostle : “T live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 


20). 
But sanctifying grace goes further than simply to make us the 


adopted sons of God. In an ineffable manner it makes us partakers 
of the divine nature itself. As St. Augustine says: “He who 
justifies, He it is who deifies, for by justification He makes men 
sons of God. ‘He gave them power to be made the sons of God’ 
(John, i. 12). Ii we have been made the sons of God, then we 
have been made gods. But it is God’s grace that effects this by 
adoption, not His nature by generation” (Enarr. in Ps. xlix, 2). 

Again says St. Augustine: “He descended that we might ascend; 
and retaining His own divine nature, He partook of our human 
nature; that we, while retaining the nature that is ours, might be- 
come partakers of His” (Epist. cxl ad Honor., 10). 

We use, then, no figure, but tell the literal fact, when we affirm 
that sanctifying grace endows us with properties in their essential 
nature divine, by which we share in the life and beatitude of the 
Most Blessed Trinity. Recall, dear brethren, the words of Jesus to 
His Heavenly Father on behalf of His Apostles and their disciples. 
He prays “that they may all be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and 
I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us. . . . I in them, 
and Thou in Me: that they may be made perfect in one” (John, xvii. 
22-23). If our union with God can be compared to the union of the 
Father with the Son, what brings it about unless in some way we 
share in the divine life? 

How we are made partakers of the divine nature, let St. Cyril 
of Alexandria tell us. “When the Holy Spirit,” he says, “copies 
upon our souls the Divine Essence, He does not do so after the 
manner of an artist, who paints something different from himself. 
Not in that way does He bring us to the likeness of God. But, 
being God Himself, He impresses Himself invisibly on the hearts of 
them that receive Him, as a seal is impressed on wax: and thus by 
their communion with and resemblance to Himself, He reproduces 
in their nature the beauty of the archetype, and shows man once 
more in the image of God” (Thesaurus, 34). 


ACTUAL GRACE 


Sanctifying or habitual grace is that grace which raises the soul 
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permanently to a higher plane. As, after it is flooded with sunshine, 
the air of a room is the same physical air as it was when it was 
filled with darkness; so, after it has been illuminated by the light 
of sanctifying grace is the soul the same physical soul as it was 
when it was wrapped in the gloom of sin. But what a change to the 
eye of faith! 

Sanctifying grace is durable; actual grace, on the other hand, is 
a passing, transient divine influence, a temporary supernatural help 
given the soul by God to enable us to avoid some particular evil or 
do some particular good. It enlightens the understanding to see 
what is good and what is evil, and it moves the will to choose that 
good and avoid that evil. The Holy Ghost who dwells in the hearts 
of the faithful, teaching them by the light of His Spirit through 
sanctifying grace, impressing His own character upon them, knows 
all things. Because He knows all things, He knows in a particular 
case what is right and what wrong for a man to do. With a beam 
of His divine light He visits the mind of His wavering human 
child. What His own divine intellect sees to be right, that He 
enables the adopted child of God to understand to be right. What 
His own divine Will wills to be done, that He gently urges him 
todo. But He does not override the human will. He leaves it free; 
so that a man may merit for his salvation, and so that God may gain 
greater glory from such as use their wills rightly than He would 
ever have done had human beings been tied to rectitude and all their 
actions been unavoidably good. 

To all men God gives sufficient grace for each to work out his 
salvation. ‘To every man,” declares St. Paul, “is given grace ac- 
cording to the measure of the gift of Christ” (Eph., iv. 7). And 
St. Paul himself, when suffering under a grievous temptation, was 
reminded by God of this very fact. Three times he besought the 
Lord that this temptation might depart from him. Then he heard 
God say: “My grace is sufficient for thee: for power is made perfect 
in infirmity” (II Cor., xii). It is God’s will that all men should use 
their free wills rightly and be saved. Let man but do his part and 
God will not fail him, “who will have all men saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth” (I Tim., ii. 4). The blackest sinner can 
yet say with the Psalmist : “Anima mea in manibus meis semper: My 
soul is‘ever in my own hands” (Ps. cxviii. 109). Continually, my 
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brethren, we become aware that our spiritual destiny is ours to make 
or mar. Actual grace is offered us; the voice of conscience speaks 
within us. We can stifle it. We can even go so far as entirely to 
frustrate the work of our crucified Lord in our regard. We can 
reject grace after grace, use our free will so badly that, as far as we 


are concerned, Christ might as well not have died at all. “If you 
will,” says St. Augustine, “Christ died for you. If you will not, 
Christ did not die for you.” 

Works done without grace cannot save us. No work can be 
meritorious for salvation except through the merits of Christ, and 
by grace alone can His merits be applied to our soul. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


The Continual Sacrifice 
By P. M. NorTHCOTE 
“Jesus took the loaves, and, when he had given thanks, He distributed to them that 
were sat down” (John, vi. 11). 
SYNOPSIS: I. The Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice. 
II. Notion of Sacrifice. 
Ill. Sacrifice of the Old Law. 
IV. The Christian Sacrifice. 
V. Hearing Mass. 
VI. Conclusion. 

The Gospel of today narrates the miraculous multiplication of the 
five loaves, a miracle which has always been considered as sym- 
bolical of the Holy Eucharist—that profound mystery which faith 
apprehends, but which reason can never hope to penetrate—wherein 
Christ our Saviour, remaining one, yet daily gives Himself whole 
and undivided to so many thousands of His faithful followers all 
over the world. Not, however, on the sacramental aspect of the 
Holy Eucharist will I speak today, but on the same Divine Mystery 
inasmuch as it is the perpetual Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice is that act of worship which is man’s due to his Creator 
exclusively and alone. For by the destruction of the victim it ex- 
presses absolute, supreme, and unconditional dominion. Hence it 
comes, either by an instinct of the human heart or as one of those 
relics of a primeval revelation, that all races of man, howsoever 
barbarous, have felt the need of offering to their god the worship 
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of sacrifice, and it has always been Satan’s endeavor by inveigling 
man to the cult of false gods to arrogate to himself that worship 
which it is the right of God alone to receive. From this we see 
how grievous an insult to the majesty of the Most High is the crime 
of idolatry. 


SACRIFICES OF THE OLD LAw 


Under the Old Law God was worshipped by many sacrifices, each 
portraying some attribute of the one great Sacrifice to come. Of 
all these ancient sacrifices the most symbolical was that of the 
Paschal Lamb. The lamb was slain and its blood sprinkled on the 
lintel and doorposts to ward off impending death; it was then eaten 
by the participants standing and girt as for a journey. How truly 
emblematic of the Lamb of God whom the Baptist pointed out to 
the people on Jordan’s banks! For He too was slain, and His Blood 
saves us from eternal death, and He is the food of the wayfarer as 
he journeys through time to eternity. 


All the sacrifices of the Old Law were abolished when the true 
Lamb of God died once for all on the Cross of Calvary. They were 


but shadows, and whatever efficacy they had was derived from the 
foreseen merits of “the Lamb which was slain from the beginning of 
the world” (Apoc., xiii. 8). When that was accomplished, the veil 
of the Temple was rent in twain from the top to bottom, and the 
old order had passed away for ever. From the ruins of the syna- 
gogue rose the worldwide Church built by Christ upon His Apostle 
Peter. Could He leave His Church without that worship of sacri- 
fice, so necessary to human nature for the expression of its de 
pendence upon the Supreme Being? Assuredly not. Yet, only in- 
finite wisdom and power could have devised a means whereby future 
ages might still adore God in the worship of sacrifice. There could 
be no return to symbols once the great reality had been accomplished. 
But neither could that reality be repeated, for Christ had died once 
for all. It could, however, be mystically perpetuated till the end of 
time. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE 


“The life of all flesh is in the blood” (Lev., xviii. 14). Spill the 
blood and life must cease. When Christ hung dead upon the Cross, 
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to make assurance doubly sure the soldier thrust upwards from 
below his spear piercing the Sacred Heart. From out the gash ran 
forth the last drops of the Precious Blood and trickled down to the 
ground; the Sacred Body and the Precious Blood were separated, 
Christ was dead. In Holy Mass the mystical renewal of this death 
takes place. When the priest consecrates the Host, it becomes the 
Sacred Body. When he consecrates the wine, it becomes the Pre- 
cious Blood. Then they rest upon our altar in a state of mystical 
separation, and we have a truly perfect “shewing forth the death of 
the Lord till He come” (I Cor., xi. 26). It is the very self-same 
sacrifice of Calvary mystically perpetuated to the end of time. It is 
the “Continual Sacrifice” of the Prophet Daniel, which at any mo- 
ment of the day or night is forever being offered up to God. 
Malachi, the last of the Hebrew prophets, looking down the long 
vista of the ages to come saw the great Sacrifice of the Gentiles 
going up before the throne of God from every part of the globe. 
Through the mouth of His prophet, God declares to the Jews that 
their sacrifices are no longer acceptable to Him, “for from the rising 
of the sun even to the going down, my name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, and there is offered 
to my name a clean oblation; for my name is great among the 
Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts” (Mal., i. 11). It is a gorgeous 
prophecy: the sun comes up over Moab out of the Arabian desert 
and his beams slanting across the Jordan valley and the Judean 
highlands gild the walls of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre where 
the bloody Sacrifice of the Lamb of God was consummated; there 
within those sacred walls the self-same Sacrifice is being offered up 
in the light of early morning twenty centuries after the Sacrifice 
of Calvary. But the sun never stays upon his course, he sweeps 
onwards towards the west, lighting historic cities and all the lands 
of the Gentiles that border the Mediterranean studded with Christian 
altars. And wheresoever he darts his morning beams, there the 
sacring bell is sounding and the worshippers are bowed in adoration 
as they offer up to God the Continual Sacrifice. Onwards goes the 
sun over the waves of the broad Atlantic, and wherever an island 
emerges, and on many a ship at sea, the Continual Sacrifice goes up 
before God. The sun lights up the skyscrapers of New York, and 
there too the clouds of incense rise with the sacrificial prayer of the 
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mystical death of the Lamb of God. Never hasting, never resting, 
the sun sweeps on his way across the wide prairies and pampas of 
the American continent, and with the light of early morning the 
clean oblation of the Gentiles ascends to the everlasting throne. Over 
the isles of the Pacific, over the vast lands of the populous East, 
the sun goes on his way and with him goes the Continual Sacrifice. 
Once again he reaches the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to call the 
worshippers to the Continual Sacrifice. He never rests, and round 


and round the earth, now rising to a crescendo, now falling to 


dropping notes of music, but never wholly silent, there rolls un- 
ceasingly this great tidal-wave of sacrificial prayer. 

There is no moment of day or night in which we may not unite 
our intention with the unbloody Sacrifice somewhere at that very 
moment being offered to God. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice is, therefore, the highest and most per- 
fect act of worship which it is possible for us to offer up to God. 
Herein the four great intentions of prayer, to one or other of which 
every intention that prayer includes may be reduced—adoration, 
thanksgiving, propitiation, and petition—go up before God, not with 
the limited worth of mere human impetration, but caught up and 
borne aloft with infinite power in the sacrificial prayer of Christ 
dying upon the Cross. 


Tue Duty or HEARING Mass 


We understand, then, why Holy Church obliges us under pain of 
mortal sin to hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of obligation, 
unless some sound and sufficient reason excuses us. For it is the 
great sacrificial prayer of infinite worth which the dying Christ left 
as a legacy to His Church. When a Catholic begins to disregard 
this precept of the Church, at first perhaps he or she stays away from 
the Sunday Mass for some sufficient reason, then less valid excuses 
are found sufficient, a bit later paltry reasons are counted as excuses, 
and finally the precept is neglected for no reason at all. That soul 
is then on the high road to complete loss of faith and eternal 
damnation. 

This act of Christian worship allows to the worshipper the utmost 
freedom. No book is altogether necessary; it is sufficient that the 
participant have before his mind and in the intention of his will that 
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he is offering to God the Perpetual Sacrifice. For his prayers he 
may use his own words, or those wordless aspirations of the heart 


than which no prayers are better. None the less, it is well at least 
sometimes to follow the liturgy in the worshipper’s own Missal, if 
he possess one and be capable of following it. He will be impressed 
more and more by its wondrous beauties, and he will be convinced 
that it is the work of the Holy Ghost Himself. Each day the 
Epistle, Gospel, and prayers seem to harp upon some particular 
virtue or mystery of faith. Each day holds its special lesson for the 
Christian soul. All through the constantly recurring Dominus 
vobiscum reminds the worshippers that the priest is indeed their 
official representative, who alone has power to execute the great 
Action by the consecration of the elements, but that they themselves 
partake therein through their representative, the priest. One is say- 
ing Mass, but all are offering the Sacrifice; all the faithful constitute 
“a kingly priesthood” (I Pet., ii. 9), for the essence of the priest- 
hood is to offer sacrifice, and that all are doing by the hands of their 
representative, as the priest reminds them when he turns and says: 
“Orate fratres ut meum ac vestrum sacrificium etc.” (Pray, brethren, 
that my and your sacrifice etc. ). 


PARTS OF THE MASs 


The Liturgy may be divided into four parts; the first part from 
the beginning up to the Offertory is the preparation of priest and 
people for the divine work of offering sacrifice to God : we direct our 
intention, we confess our sinfulness and unworthiness, we render 
glory to God. We instruct our minds by the Epistle and Gospel, 
and fittingly terminate this instruction by an act of faith as we say 
the Credo. From the Offertory to the Sanctus it will be noted that 
the prayers have mainly to do with the preparation of the Elements; 
before the Offertory they were common bread and wine, now they 
are indeed still bread and wine, but they are bread and wine set apart 
for the Sacrifice, and it would not be lawful to convert them to any 
other purpose ; they are sanctified and set apart shortly to be changed 
into the Body and Blood of Christ. With the beginning of the 
Canon the most solemn part of the Mass commences, that part in 
which the Sacrifice is actually accomplished. The prayers of this 
part have, therefore, to do with all the various intentions for which 
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we offer the Sacrifice: after the words of consecration have been 
pronounced by the priest, the Lamb of God lies upon our altars in a 
state of mystical death, even as St. John saw “a lamb standing as it 
were slain” (Apoc., v. 6). “In Him and with Him and through 
Him” we adore God and present before the throne of His Majesty 
all our needs. It is the mystical perpetuation of Mount Calvary: 
and as the Sacrifice of Calvary terminated in the burial of the Sacred 
Body, so too here the Christ is buried, not indeed in a sepulchre of 
rock, but in the breast of the communicant. From the Communion 
to the end of Mass the prayers are that the Sacrifice we have offered 
and the Communion we have received may be fruitful in our souls 
to everlasting life. The whole is finally summed up in that mag- 
nificent first chapter of St. John’s Gospel, which proclaims with 
matchless sublimity the mystery of the Incarnation. 

When the Reformation swept over Christendom in the sixteenth 
century, the aim of the heresiarchs was to “take away the Continual 
Sacrifice” (Dan., xi. 31). They proscribed the Mass, they cast down 
the altars and trod them underfoot. For the Mass our staunch fore- 
fathers shed their blood in streams. In vain did the impious rage; 


over three centuries later Carlyle wrote to Froude that the only 
religion that had vitality in it was the Mass, and Birrell wrote that 
phrase which has become classical: “It is the Mass that matters.” 
May we have the same devotion as had our forefathers to the Con- 
tinual Sacrifice, which shows forth the Lord’s death till He come! 





Bonk Reviews 


AN APPEAL TO REASON 


By some strange paradox, the Church so often accused of antagonism 
to human reason now practically stands alone in asserting the rights of 
human reason and its ability to reach the truth. Unequivocally she 
claims that reason is the guide of life. Faith itself must bring! to the 
tribunal of reason its credentials and have them scrutinized. The sanity 
of the Catholic position consists in this, that it requires from the be- 
liever an act of faith which is not based on blind impulse nor on mere 
sentiment but on the bedrock of reason. Endowed with a reflective 
and critical faculty, man cannot embrace faith until he finds that the 
grounds for believing are adequate. The mental process that cul- 
minates in the act of faith must pass through an investigation of the 
preliminaries of faith and the motives of credibility. Only after this 
inquiry has terminated satisfactorily can man give the unconditional and 
absolute assent implied in the act of divine faith. 

Dr. J. Elliot Ross in his latest work takes us part of the way 
(“Truths to Live by.” By J. Elliot Ross. With an Introduction by 
President Glenn Frank; University of Wisconsin. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York City). He deals with what is known as the pre- 
ambles of faith. These preambles embrace certain basic truths that 
are accessible to unaided human reason and can be arrived at by the 
logical process of deduction. These truths are not matters of faith but 
they belong to the natural order. Among them we find such funda- 
mental truths as the existence of God, the spiritual nature of man and 
the immortality of the soul. These truths are not only necessary as 
prerequisites to a rational act of faith, they are also indispensable to a 
truly human life. It is for this latter reason that the author very aptly 
calls them Truths to Live By. For a genuinely human life, bread is no 
more necessary than the truth. 


The arguments by which these vital truths are demonstrated are as 
old as the eternal hills. No modern writer can be expected to bring 
forth any new telling proof. Still there remains much to be done. The 
old line of argument must be restated in each age and to every new 
generation in new terms. The mentality of men changes, the points 
of view shift, the common assumptions vary from age to age. To 
these changes the argument must be adapted if it is to prove effective 
and convincing. This thorough recasting of the old argument in new 
thought forms is not an easy task. Above all it requires that he who 
attempts it be familiar with the mentality of his age and in tune with 
the ways of thinking of his days. If this is not the case, he will speak 
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an unintelligible language and fail to make an impression on his con- 
temporaries. Dr. Ross has fitted himself for the delicate task of re. 
interpretation. He possesses an intimate acquaintance with the thought 
of our own days. For a time he has been a seeker himself. He has 
grappled with the problems that harass the modern mind and he has 
found the solution in just the way in which an inquirer of our own 
times would seek it. This circumstance gives to his message a note of 
actuality and a quality of pertinence that can only come from expe- 
rience. His message is bound to arrest attention and to invite reflec- 
tion. He has found the right approach to the modern mind and will 
arouse a response which a mere repetition of the traditional argument 
could not elicit. The living generation will be quick to realize that one 
of their very own is speaking to them. 

A commendable feature of the book is its engaging frankness. It 
never overstates an argument and never glosses over a difficulty, 
Theism, it is willing to admit, has its difficulties, but if squarely viewed 
these difficulties are not able to engender a doubt. The difficulties of 
theism vanish when they are compared with the inescapable incon- 
sistencies of atheism. The denial of God leaves the mind in an im- 
penetrable darkness. It leaves everything unexplained. Assertion of 
the existence of God makes this world a luminous) world, one that can 
truly be a home for man. The practical consequences of atheism would 
make human life impossible and come as a destructive blight over 
civilization. Theism, on the other hand, answers the puzzling questions 
that come to the lips of thinking men and renders the earth habitable. 
Hence, also from the pragmatic point of view atheism stands con- 
demned and theism is vindicated. In the same modern manner the 
author remodels the arguments for the immortality of the soul and the 
freedom of the will to suit the ideas of our age and appeal to the taste 
of our contemporaries. 

In the confusion of modern thought the book stands out like a bea- 
conlight that sends forth penetrating rays into the dark night of skep- 
ticism that has engulfed so many of the present generation. 

C. BRUEHL. 


MARSHAL FOCH 


There have been several accounts of Marshal Foch’s character and 
achievement, but none compares with Major-General Aston’s recent 
volume for breadth of canvas.* The author not only enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Marshal’s family, which allowed him to use intimate 
documents and memoirs, but was able to utilize the vast knowledge 
accumulated by British soldiers during many years. Let it be admit- 


* Foch, a Biography. By Major-General Sir George G. Aston, K.C.B. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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ted in advance that the reader must concede the legitimacy of a frankly 
British point of view. Sir George Aston is a patriotic Englishman who 
believes fully in the guilt of Germany, who sees most things as a loyal 
“Tommy” would have regarded them, and whose admiration for the 
victory gained by Marshal Foch is unrestrained. Possibly we may all 
agree that these preliminaries are pardonable, and so proceed to enjoy 
one of the most remarkable memoirs ever written about a soldier. That 
the book has a distinctly military flavor is to its advantage, because 
nobody could ever make the famous Marshal out to be anything except 
a professional fighter. He was likewise a gentleman and something of 
a scholar. But there is no trace of the whimsical personality which 
Stonewall Jackson combined with military genius, or of the larger 
organizing gifts which distinguished Napoleon. 

The present book divides itself neatly into three parts. First, we 
are invited to review the early life of Foch, and the author takes par- 
ticular pains to reveal the religious training which the future hero re- 
ceived. He was pious, wholly upright of character, and yet very well 
instructed in the doctrine upon which his faith reposed. Foch believed 
that a man of action might make of all his activity a prayer; and he 
relied upon conscientious fidelity to every kind of duty rather than upon 
more emotional experiences to keep alive his sense of the Divine. All 
this is emphasized throughout the book with deep respect and genuine 
understanding. And in the end one even sees the Marshal, whose life 
had been devoted to preparation for victory over Germany, voicing the 
earnest hope that the “too dreadful” trial of war would not again be 
demanded of Europe. 


The second portion of the volume is devoted to the Marshal’s career 
as a soldier prior to the War. Owing to the information contained in 
diaries and papers to which he was given access, the author is able 
to make not a few extraordinary declarations. Among these none is 
more interesting than the conviction widespread in British military 
circles about 1910, that Foch would be the great man of the approach- 
ing conflict. Indeed, Lord Roberts went so far as to tell a Quebec 
audience during October, 1910, that the coming war would be “won by 
the genius of a French general named Ferdinand Foch.” Anybody 
who reads the account of how faithfully the Marshal attended to the 
somewhat humdrum duties of those years, and how loyally he clung 
to his religion in the face of anti-clerical hostility, cannot but be deeply 
impressed by his greatness of soul. 

Part Three is a history of Foch’s activities after 1914. It is the most 
complete record thus far made available, and much of the material 
comes from hitherto unpublished British sources. Though the author 
admits that several of his conclusions are tentative, he tells the story 
with a lucidity and a reasonableness which one can only commend to 
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the large number of extant imaginative historians. These chapters of 
the book are rich in pictures of famous soldiers and epochal situations, 
I shall merely add that few modern biographies have a more fascinati 

subject, that none is more instructive in the best sense, and that on the 
whole the narrator has succeeded in giving us every bit of essential 
information now available. If he has limitations, so have we all. But 
it is difficult to pardon the proofreader, who allowed not a few typo- 
graphical errors to stand uncorrected. GEORGE N. SHuster. 


RECENT WORKS ON CANON LAW AND THE SACRED 
LITURGY 


Marriages of Catholics to non-Catholics unbaptized or baptized have 
for centuries past been a source of anxiety to the Supreme Pontiffs, 
The more numerous non-Catholics became, and the more the spirit of 
indifferentism and worldliness got possession of the hearts of the 
children of the Catholic Church, so much the more difficult it became 
for the Church to deter them from marriage to non-Catholics. As 
the holy bonds of matrimony are to be an image of the sacred and 
inviolable union of Christ to His Church, the union of a Catholic toa 
non-Catholic baptized or unbaptized disfigures the image—more of 
course in the union with an unbaptized person, but to a great extent 
also in the marriage between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic 
because of the lack of the bond of a perfect belief in Christ. The 
entire matter of marriages between Catholics and non-Catholics is ably 
studied and discussed in a recent dissertation by Rev. Dr. Schenk.* 
After a preliminary discussion on the prohibition of the divine and 
natural law and the explanation of the terms mixed religion and dis- 
parity of cult, there is an excellent summary of the history of the 
impediments in question, then an explanation at length of the present 
legislation of the Code of Canon Law, on doubtful baptism, dispensa- 
tion of the impediments, causes and conditions for obtaining dispensa- 
tion, celebration of these marriages. A rich mine of information is 
disclosed to the reader in the abundant footnotes. Though we do not 
agree with the author on some points (¢.g., the reason for the impedi- 
ments, the explanation of the phrase “baptized in the Catholic Church,” 
advisability of abolition of dispensations to marry non-Catholics, effect 
of absence of good faith of the parties in giving the “cautiones”), we 
sincerely believe that the book is of interest and value to every priest. 

The functions of the Sacred Liturgy are the most important duties, 
and we may say privileges, of the priest. Because of their importance, 
the Church has regulated their performance in great detail in the laws 


* The Matrimonial Impediments of Mixed ‘*‘. “2 and Disparity of Cult. By 
Rev. Francis J. Schenk, J.C.D. (Washington, D. C., 1929). 
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or so-called rubrics of the official liturgical books. Some of these 
regulations are complicated and difficult to understand for reason of 
the great variety of sacred functions, the complications caused by the 
movable feasts of the ecclesiastical year, introduction of new feasts, 
and the official interpretations, amendments, etc. Wherefore, the priests 
shall welcome the eighth English edition of the “Handbook of Cere- 
monies” by Father Jan Baptist Mueller, S.J., translated and edited by 
Fathers Ganss and Ellis, of the Society of Jesus (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis, 1929). In the first place, it contains all the recent 
Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued prior to April 1, 
1929. The book in clear and concise language deals with the Holy 
Mass (Changeable Parts of the Mass, Votive Masses, Low Masses, 
Solemn High Masses, Solemn Requiem Masses), Evening Devotions, 
Particular Functions during the Ecclesiastical Year, Administration 
of the Sacraments and Sacramentals, Divine Office, Feast of the Dedi- 
cation of a Church, Feast of the Titular of a Church, First Mass, 
Liturgical Music. A complete index makes it easy to find the par- 
ticular point on which one desires information. 

The Roman Ritual is one of the liturgical books which the priest 
has to use frequently in the exercise of the sacred ministry. He will, 
therefore, welcome a small and simple reference book that explains the 
rules and regulations of the Ritual. The small volume entitled “The 


Ritual Explained,” by Rev. W. Dunne, Professor of Moral Theology 
at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, now in its new fourth edition (B. 
Herder Book Co.), will be very helpful to the priest for the correct 
execution of the sacred rites of the Ritual. The book deals with the 
Administration of the Sacraments, Attendance on the Sick, Burial, and 
Blessings (Houses, Churches, Cemeteries, Sacred Vestments, etc.). 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


FOR THE BOOK RACK 


The twopenny and the five-cent pamphlet, set each in its little stall in 
the vestibule book rack, is a missionary whose worth cannot be com- 
puted. Our pamphlets serve for the consolation and enrichment of the 
spiritual lives of our people and as an antidote to the sophistries of the 
Zeitgeist, all too influential in conversation, theatre, press and stage. 
These handy brochures compensate for the brevity and general charac- 
ter of the Sunday sermon or instruction. If the reader of THE Homr- 
LETIC will submit questionnaires to parish groups concerning subjects 
they wish discussed (as this reviewer has), he will receive a quite for- 
midable answer: the existence of God, the spirituality and immortality 
of the soul, marriage, birth control, psychoanalysis, behaviorism, prayer, 
union with God, etc. For inquiring souls the pamphlet is then a bless- 
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ing. The priest himself may also glean effective sermon material from 
them. And finally they provide a source of parish revenue. Some 
churches sell literally thousands yearly. 


But pamphlets and book racks are not automatic in their operations, 
They need constant and intelligent attention. And, when they prove 
unsatisfactory, the cause may very generally be referred to the priest 
himself. There should be an at least monthly pulpit reference to those 
pamphlets of more general appeal. The pamphlets should be seasonal, 
There should be a wide range of subjects. Dog-eared copies should be 
weeded out: a remailing committee can send them to the missions. 
The racks too should furnish an attractive appearance. They should 
hold at least fifty or sixty titles for the average city parish, whether 
they be made of commercially pressed tin or locally carpentered and 
stained wood. The supervision of the rack may be intrusted to a 
capable committee under the priest’s supervision. 


Splendid pamphlets are being furnished constantly from the several 
sources in this country, and of these the reviewer has found the Paulist 
Nickel Pamphlets, with their very attractively designed red covers and 
arresting titles, to sell much faster than any others. Why not make 
more of our pamphlet covers and titles attractive instead of uniform, 
sober and uninspiring? The pamphlets appearing from abroad, while 
not always so suited to American needs and tastes, are of a uniformly 


excellent standard. 


Our foregoing remarks are indeed. of a general nature and well un- 
derstood, but needing emphasis and nowhere perhaps more suitably 
than as a preface to a brief review of some pamphlets. An excellent 
batch has just come to us from the Catholic Truth Society of 72 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W.,1I. All of them are scholarly, interesting 
and useful. However, if it be not invidious to grade them in the order 
of their usefulness to our American people, we would select for order- 
ing, first: 

B 164, St. Vincent de Paul. By the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
Pp. 32. 

D 0106, On the Threshold of Catholic Truth. Ten Catholic Action 
Society Leaflets, each published at 50 for sixpence by Catholic Truth 
Society. Pp. 40 (3 or 4 pp. each). 

C 242, What Cranmer Meant to Do and Did. By the Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J. New and enlarged edition. Pp. 19. 

D 114, Charity. Meditations for a Month. By the Rev. Richard 
F. Clarke, S.J. Pp. 64. 

D 277, On Consummated Perfection. By St. Catherine of Siena. 
The original Italian text of this Treatise is not now in existence, that 
published by Gigli being a translation from Latin copy preserved in 
Vatican Library. Pp. 32. 
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H 184, Rome and Feudalism, A.D. 313-1429. By a Sister of Notre 
Dame. (Links with the Living Past-2.) Pp. 32. 

H 186, The Line of Cleavage under Elizabeth. By Dom Nobert Birt, 
0.S.B. A paper read in May, 1909, before the Society of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury or Students of the Church in the West. Pp. 38. 

R 91, The Existence of God. A Dialogue. By the Rev. R. F. 
Clarke, S.J. New and revised (abridged) edition. Pp. 48. 

B 282, Lister Drummond, K.S.G. (1856-1916), Barrister-at-law. A 
Lay Apostle of the Faith and Pioneer of Catholic Evidence Guilds. By 
His Honor, Mr. Justice Noble, K.C.S.G. New and revised edition. 


Pp. 32. 


And secondly: 


S 98, Between Ourselves a Fourth Time. Being talks to Boys on 
Different Things. By Joseph O’Connor. Pp. 24. 

H 185, The Gunpowder Plot. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
This account has incorporated some portions of a previous pamphlet 
on the same subject by the late Father John Gerard, S.J. Pp. 38. 

D 279, More Words of Encouragement. Notes of instructions deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Daniel Considine, S.J. Arranged by the Rev. 
F. Devas, S.J. Pp. 64. 

D 280, Fishers of Men (Pécheurs d Hommes). By the Rev. Pierre 
Charles, S.J. Pp. 32. 


And finally, 


D 0107, Under the Olive. A Paper by the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, 
0.P., and a Sermon by the Rev. A. F. Daly, S.J. Pp. 19. 

D 0108, Sunday: The Christian Sabbath. By C. S. Galton, S.J. 
Pp. 20. 

F 283, When the Light Came. By T. W. C. Curd. Reprinted by 
permission from The Irish Rosary. Pp. 32. 

M 31, Some Catholic Landmarks Round Liverpool. By Michael 
O’Mahoney. Pp. 30. 

D 278, Les Premiéres Priéres. Pour les Petits Enfants. Par une 
Religieuse du Saint Enfant Jésus. Pp. 32. 

D 281, My Master and My Friend. With a Preface by Dr. Keily, 
Bishop of Plymouth. Pp. 32. Joun K. SHarp. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND 


During the last few years historians have devoted much attention 
to the reigns of Henry VIII and Elizabeth and subsequent rulers, and 
their works thereon have attained a wonderful circulation. “Henry 
VIII” by Francis Hackett, the malodorous “Henry the Rake” by 
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Clement Wood, “Elizabeth and Essex” by Lytton Strachey, haye 
been among the best sellers, and Hilaire Belloc’s “James Second” has 
shared in this popularity. In these works the halo formerly adornj 
the brows of Elizabeth and Henry have disappeared, and the once 
“Bluff King Hal” has been relegated to the ranks of the ancient tyrants 
or the savage Eastern potentates. The principal reason for depriving 
Henry and Elizabeth of their old-time glories may be traced to the 
research work of Gairdner, Green, Gasquet, Meyer, Pollen and other 
impartial historians of every creed and nationality, who, abandoning 
the post-Reformation theories, have torn the masks of hypocrisy from 
the brows of Henry and Elizabeth and exhibited them as they really 
were. 


Evidently, Katharine Anthony* intended to portray Elizabeth as a 
great queen, as she had pictured Catherine the Great of Russia, and, 
after spending three years in research, described her as “one of the 
world’s greatest queens,” masculine in her grasp of public affairs, an 
empire builder who brought England to the front rank of nations and 
laid the foundations of the glory and prosperity Albion has enjoyed 
for three centuries. However, it would appear that, as she delved into 
the records of the past, she found her a passionate woman, now rising 
to heroic heights, now crying with cowardice, revengeful, immoral, un- 
scrupulous, untruthful. Her intrigues were so many and so brazen, 
her matrimonial proposals so frequent and so insincere, her amours 
with Essex and Leicester so open and so tragic, her manners so coarse 
and unwomanly, that every historian who loves truth must reject the 
counterfeit Elizabeth of post-Reformation days and substitute the 
Frankinstein discovered in later years. The authoress by way of apol- 
ogy sums up her character: “She was stingy; she was untruthful; she 
was an invalid; she was a virgin. Yet, all of the statements have been 
questioned and certainly need to be qualified.” She quotes from Froude 
regarding any effort to explain her character: “To do so is to attempt 
the impossible.” But later searchers have evidently penetrated the 
mystery and stripped her of her legendary glory, so that now she stands 
revealed in the naked light of truth. 


While the authoress has veered somewhat from her original position, 
and shown her quondam heroine in less favorable light, she seems in- 
clined to perpetuate some of the old-time canards. Her strictures on 
the Jesuits and the charge that the Popes granted divorces to Catholic 
Sovereigns, are farfetched relics of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
controversies. Her estimate of Mary Queen of Scots is biased and 
fanciful, especially in regard to the Casket Letters. To assert that, 
“if the Pope could have forgone the Latin service, he might have won 
Elizabeth and England for the Catholic Church” and that “Latin was 


*Oucen Elizabeth. By Katharine Anthony (Alfred A. Knopf, New York City). 
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a fetish which the English poets had destroyed once for all in England,” 
ig rather a puerile reason for the rise of Anglicanism. A perusal of 
Gairdner or Meyer, Protestant historians, or of Gasquet or Pollen, 
Catholic writers, would have shown the author that deeper and more 
subtle reasons inspired Henry VIII to sever relations with Rome, and 
inspired Elizabeth to set up a national church tinctured with Calvinism 
and Lutheranism. 

In spite of these defects, the work shows much research (although 
the primary sources seem to have been avoided) and deep understanding 
of the subject, which, coupled with a brilliant style and elegant diction, 
make the work interesting for every reader. For those not conversant 
with the Catholic version of the rebellion a perusal of the Chapter on 
Elizabeth in Dr. Lingard’s tolerant and erudite “History of England” 
will be a guide to the truth and an antidote against statements inspired 
through heredity or environment. Tuomas P. Puetan, LL.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Confronted these days by a miscellany of books, the Catholic reader might 
profitably keep an eye upon biography. Many good lives of Saints and heroes 
are being written, not a few of which are helpful introductions to history. 
“Saint Catherine of Siena,” by Alice Curtayne (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City), is an able and quite readable life of one of the greatest 
among female Saints. The author has selected to stress historical environ- 
ment rather than attempt a full sketch of a personality too lofty, perhaps, 
for purely literary treatment. One sees the “inner side” of a chaotic era, 
in which holiness and decadence wrestled even for possession of the Church. 
Perhaps the book is more suitable for the student than for the average 
reader, but it is emjnently reverent and orthodox. By comparison, “Little 
Nellie of Holy God,” by Margaret Gibbons, is intended for children and the 
simple of heart (B. Herder Book Company). “Little Nellie,” the name 
popularly applied to Nellie Organ, a tiny Irish invalid child “who literally 
hungered for her God” in the Holy Eucharist, was undoubtedly the recipient 
of unusual mystical gifts. But though the outline of her life as here pre- 
sented is edifying and affecting, it seems to need the stamp of official recog- 
nition by the Church before it can be accepted in its entirety. 

Three new books of general religious interest also await inspection. The 
first is a new edition of “As Man to Man,” by the late Condé B. Pallen (The 
Macmillan Company). This volume was a favorite with its author, who felt 
that he had compressed into it the best of his long efforts to confute current 
misconceptions of Catholicism. We are glad to see that these papers, writ- 
ten in dialogue form, have met with sufficient favor to justify reprinting. 
“Lourdes,” by Aileen Mary Clegg, is a brief account of the famous shrine. 
Written in a comparatively homiletic tone, it is a defense rather than a 
description of Lourdes. This book does not supplant the more standard 
treatises on the same subject, but may profitably be given to the person of 
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average intelligence who approaches the miracles of Lourdes with a scepti- 
cal mind (B. Herder Book Company). “The Heart of Words,” by George q 

Roberts, is a curious book by a Presbyterian clergyman which Catholic | 
preachers may find suggestive (The Macmillan Company). It is a series § 
of little analytical essays, each of which is devoted to the meaning of a word | 

having an immediate or remote relation to religion. How the author pro. | 
ceeds to draw morals is sometimes fairly peculiar, but the method itself jg © 

interesting. One believes it might help to enliven many a sermon. We may j 
close this survey with a volume of fiction, “So That’s That,” by Inez Speck. 
ing (B. Herder Book Company). We have so often admired the promise © 
of this writer that we regret to say the present book seems greatly inferior 4 
to what one might reasonably expect from her. It is a series of sketches | 
which often allow a good purpose to substitute for careful achievement, § 








